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OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


IV. 


EXAMINATION OF THE REVISION OF S. MATTHEW (continued). 


Cu. XIII. v. 1. On that day, nearly after Wycl., In that dai; 
The same day, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; see on 5, I9.— 
v. 2. there were gathered unto him great multitudes, by change of 
order after the Greek ; great multitudes were gathered together 
unto him, A. V. after Rh. he entered into, by a new and more 
technical rendering; he went into, A. V. by a new rendering. 
a boat, after Wycl. and Rh.; a ship, A. V. after Tynd. and the 
rest; see on 4, 21. all the multitude, after Rh.; the whole mul- 
titude, A. V. after Gen. the beach, after Dr. Noyes, introducing 
a new word from Shakspeare, who uses it in M. of V. iv. 1, and 
five times in all; the shore, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest except 
Wycl., the brinke; the bank, Sir John Cheke. —v. 3. 40 them 
many things, by change of order after the Greek; so Wycl. and 
Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; many things unto them, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. the sower, to preserve the Greek article ; so 
Tynd., Cran., and Rh.; a sower, A. V. after Gen. — v. 4. as, after 
Tynd. and Gen.; when, A. V. after Cran. the birds, after Wycl. ; 
the fowls, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. devoured, after Dr. 
Noyes and Mr. Darby ; devoured — up, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. — v. 5. and others, close to the Greek, after Dr. Noyes 
and Mr. Darby; Some, A. V. after Tynd. and Cran. (the rocky 
places, after Rh., rocky places, which neglects the article; stony 
places, A. V. after Wycl. and Cran. straightway, by a new 
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rendering; forthwith, A.V. by a new rendering. sprang uf, after 
Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby; sprung up, A. V., and so Dr. 
Noyes and Dean Alford. —v.6. was risen, after Wycl.; was up, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 7. others, after the Greek ; 
and Rh., other; some, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. upon 
the thorns, close to the Greek, after Alford and Mr. Darby ; among 
thorns, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. gvew up, after Dr. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby ; grewe, Rh., woxen 
up, Wycl. ; sprung up, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — v. 8. and 
others, after Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby ; But other, A. V. rendering 
the particle (8) so as to bring out the contrast with what pre- 
cedes ; so Dean Alford, but others, with the modern form of the 
pronoun; see on 4, 21. upon the good ground, closer to the 
Greek ; and so Dean Alford and Mr. Darby; upon good ground, 
Rh. neglecting the article; into good ground, A. V. after Cran. 
yielded, after Rh.; brought forth, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. a-hundred fold; an hundred fold, A. V.; see on 5, 14; 
some a hundred fold, some sixty, some thirty, after Dean Alford to 
conform this to v. 23; some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold, A. V. by anew rendering. — v. 9. He that, after Wycl., 
Rh., and Gen.; Who, A. V. by a new rendering.—v. 11. And 
he, preserving the particle (8¢) after Wycl.; He, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. Unto you it is given, by change of order after the 
Greek, and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. Unto 
you, after Tynd. and Cran. regarding the introductory particle 
(Sr) as a mere mark of quotation; because it is given unto you, 
A. V. after Gen.; see on 2, 23.—v. 12. shall have abundance, 
nearer the Greek, after Tynd., Cran., Gen.; shall have more 
abundance, A. V. by a new rendering. (that which he hath, 
after Cran. and Rh.; that he hath, A. V. after Tynd. and Gen. 
A. V. used that in the sense of that which or what, but rarely ; 
as in O. T. Gen. 32, 23; 33, 9 and elsewhere; and in N. T. 
here and in 19, 21; S. Luke 12, 33; S. John 3, 11 dzs; 13, 
27; Acts 23, 19, and the Revisers have allowed it to stand in 
these passages except the present. TZha?, thus used, is either 
the demonstrative (A. S. ¢hae?t, neuter) with the relative ¢haf (A. 
S. thaet, neuter) suppressed, which was sometimes expressed ; 
as, of that that I have spoke, Sir John Maundeville, p. 122; gelde_ 
that that thou owest, Wycliffe, S. Matt. 18, 28; What is it that 
hath been? That that shall be, Eccl. 1, 9 Gen. ; a privilege is said 
to be that that cometh forth, etc., Hooker v. 81; that that I did, 
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I was set on to do’t by Sir Toby, Shaksp. Twelfth Night, v. 1, 
188 ;—a song, that that was sung, Walton, Angler, p. 65 ; by telling 
you that that was told me, 2d. p. 156; it is that that makes an 
angler, 74. p. 234; That I call immoderate, that is besides, etc., 
Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 2; or it is the neuter of the relative and 
equivalent to what, like the Latin god and the Greek 4, and is used 
to translate guod by Sir John Maundeville, p. 77: Quod vides, etc. 
That is to seyen, 7hat thou seest, etc.; it was used by Robert of 
Gloucester I. 166, tho he hadde that he wolde; by Chaucer Cant. 
Tales v. 7113, Tak thou this part and that men wil the (= thee) 
given; and many times by Shakspeare ; as, as great as that thou 
fearest, Two Gent. of Ver. v. 153; And that is worse, the Lords 
of Ross are fled, Rich. II. ii, 2; by Hooker, who like A. V. com- 
monly uses that which or what; as, contrary unto that they - 
embrace, Eccl. Pol. v. 2; the reasons of that we do, 2d. v. 4; and 
in v. 2 he interchanges that which and that; and in v. 8 that which 
and what. The Revisers of 1611 did not use ¢faZ in the sense 
of what in their preface except once, p. cxvii. a, but regularly 
employed ¢hat which, nor did Taylor use it in his Holy Living 
or Walton in his Angler. Dryden quotes it in the Essay on 
Dramatick Poesy, p. 159, but does not himself use it in that essay, 
nor does Addison use it in the first hundred papers of the Spectator. 
—v. 13. seeing they see not, by excellent change of order after 
Rh. ; they seeing see not, A. V. after Cran. —v. 14. Unto them, 
by change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; 
in them, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. J/saiah; Esaias, A. V.; 
seeoni,2. iz no wise, by anew and fuller rendering of the Greek 
(od pa); not, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest; and so in the last 
clause of the verse. —v. 15. their ears, with their not italicized ; 
their ears, A, V.; see on 1, 24; and so again in this verse, their 
eyes, their ears, their heart. lest haply, by a new and equivalent 
rendering of the Greek (yore), but less literal than A. V., lest at 
any time, after Cran. and Rh.; and so Dean Alford. should 
perceive, by a new rendering to conform to last clause of v. 14; 
should see, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. understand, the 
auxiliary omitted for the sake of unity after Wycl. and Rh.; see 
on 5, 11; should understand, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 
turn again, closer to the Greek (émorpéywo.), and nearly after 
Tynd., shuld tourne, and Gen., shulde returne; be converted, 
A. V. after Wycl., Cran., and Rh.— v.17. desired, to preserve 
the Greek aorist, after Wycl.; have desired, A. V. after Tynd. 
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and the rest, and so again in this verse, saw—heard. the things 
which (a), after Rh. nearly, the things that ; those things which, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so again in this 
verse. —v. 18. then, by a new rendering ; therefore, A. V. after 
Wycl. and the rest.—v. 19. ¢hen, supplied and italicized; then, 
supplied by A. V. after Cran., but not italicized. the evil one, 
after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes (the Evil One), and Dr. David- 
son; the wicked one, A. V. after Rh., and so Dean Alford and 
Mr. Darby; see on 6, 13. szatcheth away, by a more appro- 
priate rendering, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; catcheth 
away, A. V. after Tynd., Gen., and Rh. hath been sown, to pre- 
serve the Greek perfect, after Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; so 
in effect Wycl. and Sir John Cheke, is sowen; was sown, A. V. 
after Tynd. and the rest. he that, after Rh.; he which, A. V. 
after Tynd. and Cran.; see on 2,6. was sown, after Tynd., Cran., 
Gen., and Rh.; received seed, A. V. nearly after Gen., hath 
received the seed; and so in vv. 20, 23.—v. 20. And (8, as 
continuative), after Rh. and as the context requires; But, A. V. 
after Wycl. and the rest. «pon the rocky places, closer to the 
Greek, and after Rh. nearly, upon rockie places, neglecting the 
article ; into stony places, A. V. after Cran. (¢hzs, after Rh.; the 
same, A. V. after Cran.; see on 5, 19. straightway, after Dr. 
Davidson ; anon, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — 
v. 21. endureth, after Dr. Noyes and Dean Alford ; dureth, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; which was a good form of the 16th 
century and often occurred in the form during, which has con- 
tinued in common use to our day; so, duradé/e, Prov. 8, 18; Isa. 
23, 18; durance, Shaksp. Meas. for Meas. iii. 1,67 and elsewhere ; 
and duration, which was coined in the last century. and when, 
closer to the Greek (8) after Rh.; and 7/, Sir John Cheke; 
for when, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. straightway, after 
Dr. Davidson; by and by, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. he 
stumbleth, by a new rendering; he is offended, A. V. better, 
after Gen.; and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; 
see on 5, 29.—v. 22. And he, closer to the Greek (‘o &é—), 
after Gen. and Rh.; He also, A. V. after Cran. (¢his is he that, 
closer to the Greek (oirés éorw 6—), after Rh.; is he that, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so in v. 23. the world, 
closer to the Greek; after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. 
Davidson ; this world, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest, and so 
Mr. Darby ; see on 6, 23. — v. 23. And (8€) he that, after Dr. Noyes ; 
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But he that, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Dr. Camp- 
bell, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson, which better 
suits the passage. who verily, by a new and closer rendering of 
the Greek (és 87); which also, A. V. by a loose rendering, after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; better, who indeed, but the Revisers 
seem to have meant to distinguish between 6, here, and pep 
in v. 32 (6 pév), which indeed; on who for which, see on 
2,6.—v. 24. set he before, after Mr. Darby, he set before; put he 
forth unto, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean 
Alford and Dr. Davidson ; and so v. 31. @ man that, after Wycl. 
and Rh.; a man which, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; see 
on 2, 6.—v. 25. ¢ares, close to the Greek, after Wycl. and the 
rest; tares also, A. V. inserting this particle. went away, after 
Wycl., wente awei; went his way, A. V. after Tynd. and all the 
rest; and so Dean Alford. —v. 26. sprang up (a Greek aorist), 
after Dr. Davidson; so Sir John Cheke, came up; was sprung up, 
as a pluperfect, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; and so Dean 
Alford. — v. 27. And the servants, to keep close to the Greek (d¢ 
continuative), after Wycl. and Rh.; So the servants, A. V. freely, 
after Cran; Then came the servants, Gen. didst thou not sow, 
by a good change of order, after Rh.; didst not thou sow, A. V. 
after Cran. whence, after Rh.; from whence, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; see on 4, 21.—v. 28. And he said, preserving 
the particle (dé), after Wycl., Gen., and Rh.; He said, A. V. after 
Tynd. and Cran. ; so again in this verse. say, by a change of reading 
after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; said, A. V. — v. 29. 
saith, by a change of reading as in v.28; said, A.V. Jest haply, 
giving the Greek (pymore) more fully, after Rh. and Wycl. nearly, 
lest perhaps, lest peraventure ; lest, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen.; see v. 15. ye root up, close to the Greek, after Wycl. and 
Rh.; ye root up also, A. V. freely, inserting this particle after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen. —v. 30. ix the time of the harvest, to pre- 
serve the Greek article against English idiom; and so Dean 
Alford and Mr. Darby; in the time of harvest, A. V. after Wycl. 
and all the rest ; and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dr. David- 
son. Gather up, after Rh.; Gather ye together, A. V. after 
Wycl.—v. 31. set he before; put he forth unto, A. V.; see on 
v. 24. is like unto a grain, to improve the sound, after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; is like to a grain, A. V. after Wycl. and 
Rh. — v. 32. less than all seeds, after Mr. Darby, to keep closer 
to the Greek, but against English idiom ; the least of all seeds, 
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A. V. well, after Wycl. and all the rest ; and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, and Dean Alford. greater than the herbs, to keep closer 
to the Greek, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson ; so Dr. Camp- 
bell nearly, larger than any herb; the greatest among herbs, A. V. 
excellently, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean Alford. 
the birds of the heaven, by a new and unidiomatic rendering ; the 
birds of the air, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and 
so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson ; see 
on 6, 26.—v. 33. till itwas all leavened, to keep closer to the 
Greek, after Tynd., Cran.,; and Gen. nearly ; tyll all be levended ; 
till the whole was leavened, A. V. after Rh., until the whole was 
leavened ; and so after A. V., Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Dr. Davidson. — v. 34. iz parables unto the multitudes, 
by a change of order to conform to the Greek, after Wycl. and 
Rh.; unto the multitudes in parables, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen., which has the advantage of better marking the contrast, 
in parables; and without a parable.—v. 35. it—which; see 
on 1, 22. things hidden, closer to the Greek, after Rh.; hid 
thingis, Wycl.; things which have been kept secret, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 36. he, by a change of reading after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Jesus, A. V.; seeon 4, 12. 
left the multitudes, after Wycl., left the public; sent the multi- 
tude away, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. (the Greek verb 
here, dginu, having either meaning, according to the connection). 
multitudes, to preserve the Greek plural, after Rh. —v. 36. -x- 
plain, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; Declare, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson. 
—v. 37. And he, after the Greek, and so Dr. Davidson; He, A.V. 
omitting the particle, after Cran. sazd, by an omission from the 
text, after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. 
after the Vulg. Cod. Am.,; said unto them, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. — v. 38. and the field, preserving the particle (8¢) 
after Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; The field, A. V. after Wycl. and 
Cran. and the good seed, as before; the good seed, A. V. 
these are, after the Greek, and so Wycl. and Rh.; are, A. V. 
by a new rendering; they are, Tynd., Cran., and Gen. sows, 
after the Greek, and so Wycl.; children, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest; and so again in this verse. and the fares, after 
Tynd., Gen. and Rh. ; but the tares (8¢ adversative), A. V. after 
Wyci.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson, which better suits the passage. ‘he evil one; the 
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wicked ove, A.V.; see on 6, 13. —v. 39. And the enemy, preserving 
the particle (8¢) with Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; The enemy, A.V. omit- 
ting the particle with Wycl. and Cran. and the harvest, preserving 
the particle (8¢) with Wycl.; but the harvest, Rh.; the harvest, 
A. V. omitting the particle with Tynd., Cran., and Gen. angels, 
after the Greek, and so Wycl.; the angels, A. V. adding the article, 
after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 40. gather up, after Rh. and to 
conform to v. 30; gathered, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 
with fire, to keep close to the Greek, after Rh. ; zz the fire, A.V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. the world, to keep close to the 
Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; ¢his world, A. V. freely after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; see on 6, 23. —v. 41. cause stumbling, by a new 
rendering ; offend, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; see on 5, 
29. them that, after Wycl. and Rh.; them which, A. V. after the 
rest; see on 2, 6.—v. 42. the furnace, preserving the definite 
article after Wycl. and Rh.; a furnace, A. V. omitting the definite 
article after the rest. — the weeping and gnashing of teeth, by a 
new rendering; wailing and gnashing of teeth, A. V. after Wycl. 
and all the rest; and so Sir John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, 
and Dean Alford; the weeping and the gnashing of teeth, Mr. 
Darby and Dr. Davidson; see on 8, 12. —v. 43. He that, after 
Wycl. and Rh.; him that, Sir John Cheke; Who, A.V. by a 
new rendering; Whosoever, Tynd. and the rest.—v. 44. Zhe 
kingdom, by an omission from the text after Tischendorf and 
Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; 
Again the kingdom, A.V. after Tynd. and the rest. a treasure 
hidden, after Rh.; treasure hid, A. V. after Wycl. and Cran. the 
field, retaining the article, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; a field, A.V. 
after Wycl.and Rh. which, after Wycl. and Rh. ; the which, A.V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. The form the which may have been 
an assimilation to the Old French /i guels, la guele, Modern French 
lequel, laquelle. It is found in Sir John Maundeville, occurring 
ten times on his first ten pages, in Piers Ploughman, in Chaucer, 
in Ellis’ Original Letters, etc., and in the Elizabethan English, 
as in Shakspeare, many times of things, and sometimes of persons ; 
as, a calf’s head and cap on, the which, etc., Much Ado, v. 1, 156; 
Mer. of Ven., iii. 4, 34; there are other Trojans—the which, rst 
Henry IV. ii. 1, 78; All’s Well, iv. 3, 191. Even the whom is 
once found, Winter’s Tale, iv. 4, 539. But the which is not found 
in the fifth book of Hooker but once, ch. 44, nor at all in the 
preface of A. V. 1611, nor in the whole of Walton’s Angler or 
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of Taylor’s Holy Living; A. V. used it several times; as in 
O. T., Gen. 19, 29; 42, 38; 45, 6; Ex. 6, 8; Is. 62, 8; Jer. 
25, 2; 42, 5, 21; in N. T. here, and S. John 18, 1; 21, 25, 
and the Revisers have retained it in the two latter cases; in 
the second of them it occurs after a previous which, as in 
Shaksp. Temp., i. 1, 138; and Com. of Errors, v. 1, 230. @ 
man found and hid, after Cran. nearly, a man hath found and 
hydd; when a man hath found he hideth, A. V. after Gen. nearly, 
when aman hath founde, hee hideth it. zz his joy (dé rijs xapas 
airod), after Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson nearly, for his joy, 
making airod refer to the subject; for joy thereof, A. V. making 
avrov refer to the act of finding, after Wycl. and all the rest; and 
so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. Darby. —v. 45. @ man 
that is a merchant, by a new rendering; a merchant man, A. V. 
close to the Greek ; after Cran., 2d Gen. and Rh.; and so Sir John 
Cheke, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; a merchaunte, Wycl., 
Tynd., and 1st Gen.; and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. 
Darby. — v. 46. and having found, by change of reading after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Rh. after the Vulg. 
Cod. Am. and nearly Wycl. and 2d Gen.; Who, when he had 
found, ‘A. V. nearly after Tynd., Cran. and 1st Gen.—v. 48. 
when it was filled, to preserve the Greek form (ém\npo6n) after 
Rh.; when it was full, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. 
drew up, closer to the Greek (dvaSiBdoavres) after Wycl.; drew, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. on the beach, after Dr. Noyes 
nearly, upon the beach; see on 13, 2; ¢o shore, A. V. after Rh. 
the bad they cast away, by change of order according to the Greek, 
after Wycl. and Rh.; cast the bad away, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest.—v. 49. in the end, after Wycl. and Rh.: at the end, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. the righteous, after Dr. Campbell, 
Dr. Noyes, and Dr. Davidson; the just, A. V. after Wycl., Gen., 
and Rh.; and so Sir John Cheke, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby. — 
v. 50. the weeping and gnashing of teeth: see on 8, 12.— v. 51. Have 
ye understood, etc., by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. 
Cod. Am. ; Jesus saith unto them, Have ye understood, etc., A. V. 
after Tynd. and the rest. Yea, by an omission as the preceding ; 
yea, Lord, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — v. 52. And he said, 
by an exact rendering of the particle (d¢ continuative) and by a 
change of order, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; 
Then said he, A. V. freely, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. scribe 
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who, after Dr. Davidson; scribe which, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen.; this is one of the few cases where which, used of 
persons, has been given up; see on 2, 6.— hath been made a 
disciple to, after Mr. Darby nearly, discipled to; is instructed unto, 
A. V. after Rh. nearly, instructed in. @ householder, after Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. Darby; an householder, A.V. 
after Tynd. and the rest; see on 5, 14.— v. 53. And it came to 
pass, when, etc., after Wycl., Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; And it came 
to pass ‘hat when, etc., A. V. after Cran. and 2d Gen.; see on 7, 
28.—v. 54. coming, after Rh.; when he was come, A. V. after 
Cran. nearly, whan he came.— this wisdom, and these mighty 
works, inserting the second pronoun on account of the change of 
number, but not italicizing it; see on 2, 17; this wisdom, and ¢hese 
mighty works, A.V. by a new and excellent form. Compare 
Dryden, I, p. 182: not that it can comprehend that form or those 
persons; Burke, Conciliation, etc., p. 168: he loves forever that 
time and those chances; 26., according to that nature and to those 
circumstances. Tynd. and 1st Gen. boldly turned the second noun 
into the singular; this wysdome and power; Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg. left the second noun in the plural, preserving the harsh 
Greek form: this wisdom and vertues; and so Cran., thys wysdom 
and powers, and 2d Gen.— v. 55. joseph ; Joses, A. V.; see on 
I, 2.—v. 56. this man, inserting man, but not italicizing it; 
this man, A. V.; see on 1, 17. 

Cu. XIV. v. 1. At that season, by a new rendering; At that 
time, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Dr. Campbell, 
Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; see on 
II, 25. heard the report concerning, by a new rendering ; heard 
of the fame of, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson. 
—v. 2. do these powers work in him, after Dr. Noyes; mighty 
works do show forth themselves in him, A. V. by a new rendering ; 
are soche myracles wrought by him, Tynd. and so Cran. nearly ; 
vertues worchen in hym, Wycl. and Rh. —v. 3. For the sake of 
flerodias, his brother Philip's wife, by a new rendering to relieve 
the construction; for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife, 
A.V. after Tynd. and Gen.; compare: thy servant’s trade hath 
been about cattle—both we and also our fathers, A. V., Gen. 46, 
34-—v. 6. came, by a change of reading after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles; was come, Tynd., but probably by a 
mistranslation of his text (dyopévwv) ; was kept, A. V. after Cran. 
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and Gen. iz the midst, close to the Greek, and after Wycl., in 
the myddel ; before them, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; and Sir 
John Cheke, afoor them. —v. 7. she should ask, correctly, after 
Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby, as a simple future ; 
so Wycl. in effect, sche askid ; she would ask, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest.—v. 8. being put forward by, by a new and close 
rendering, but nearly after Sir John Cheke, being set on bi; and 
so Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby ; being before instructed of, A. V. 
after Gen. in a charger the head of John the Baptist, by a change 
of order and retention of the article, after the Greek ; and so Rh. ; 
John Baptist’s head in a charger, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen., neglecting’ the article. —v. 9. was grieved, after Sir 
John Cheke and Mr. Darby; was sorry, A. V. after Cran. and 
Gen. but for the sake of his oaths, and of them, by a new | 
rendering to relieve the construction, as in v. 3 ; nevertheless for the 
oath’s sake, and them, A.V. after Cran. them which, after Cran. and 
A.V.; them that,Wycl., Gen., and Rh.; see on 2,6.—v. 12. the corpse, 
by a change of text (caua to mraya) after Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles ; the body, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest; and so 
Cod. Am. (corpus, not cadaver). took up the corpse and buried him: 
this extraordinary English, which would make a corpse a person, 
was adopted by the English scholars after Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson to conform toa reading of Tischendorf and Tregelles (airéy 
for airé, him for zt) which is as absurd in Greek as in English, and 
which should have.been noticed in the margin only, if noticed at all ; 
took up the body and buried it, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest ; 
the reading of the Vulgate (tulerunt corpus et sepelierunt illud, Cod. 
Am.) indicates that oiré, 7, stood in its Greek original or that at 
least the Vulg. would not reproduce the absurdity of the other 
reading; Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby wisely retained the z¢ of the 
A. V., even with the change of the Greek text before their eyes. 
they went, supplying the subject after Wycl., thei camen; 
went, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 13. Mow when, by a 
change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; when 
(xai with participle), A. V. neglecting the particle cai; And when, 
Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. heard it, after Gen.; heard of it, 
A. V. after Cran. withdrew, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson; departed, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; this is 
a case of the substitution of an English for a Romance word; see on 
4,12. from thence, after Wycl. and Rh. ; thence, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; see on 4, 21. 7 a boat, after Wycl. and Sir John 
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Cheke ; by boat, Rh.; by ship, A. V. after Tynd. and Gen. 7a, after 
Mr. Darby ; into, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd.,Gen.,and Rh. the multi- 
tudes, closer to the Greek after Rh.; the people, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest. heard (aor. participle), after Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson ; had heard, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; 
see on I, 24, and 7, 28. from, after Wycl. to give the preposition 
(dmé, not éx) more exactly; out of, A. V. after Tynd., Gen., and 
Rh. —v. 14. he, by a change of reading after Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles, and so Rh.; Jesus, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest; see on 4,12. came forth, closer to the Greek and after Rh. 
nearly, coming forth; went forth, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. had compassion on them, after Dr. Campbell nearly, had 
compassion upon them ; hadde reuthe on hem ; Wycl. ; was moved 
with compassion toward them, A. V. after Gen. ea/ed, omitting 
the subject to unify the sentence, after Wycl. and Rh.; he healed, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; see on 5, 11.—v. 15. when even 
was come, after Tynd. and Gen.; when.it was evening, A. V. after 
Rh. ‘he disciples, by a change of reading after Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, and Tregelles; his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest. Zhe place is desert, closer to the Greek and after Wycl.; 
This is a desert place, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; see on 
6, 23. already past, after Gen. ; now past, A. V. after Wycl., Cran., 
and Rh. multitudes, to preserve the Greek plural, after Rh. ; multi- 
tude, A. V. by a new rendering; compare v. 13. food, after Mr. 
Darby ; victuals, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. —v. 16. 
have no need to go away, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; need not 
depart, A. V. by a new rendering ; here again an English is substi- 
tuted for a Romance word; see on 4, 12.—v. 18. And he said, 
preserving the particle (8 continuative), after Wycl., Tynd., and 
Gen.; He said, A. V. after Cran.—v. 19. multitudes ; multitude, 
A. V.; see on v. 13. the disciples, close to the Greek and after 
Dr. Campbell, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; Azs disciples, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; see on 1, 24. mu/titudes ; multi- 
tude, A. V.; see on v. 15.—v. 20. that which remained over of 
the broken, pieces, by a new rendering after Dr. Davidson nearly, 
that which remained of the fragments; of the fragments that re- 
mained, A. V. after Cran. and Gen. —v. 21. that had eaten, after 
st Gen., that did eat, closer to the Greek (oi éoOiovres, the eaters, Sir 
John Cheke); A. V. after Cran., Gen., and Rh.; that eten, Wycl. ; 
that ate, Tynd.—v. 22. he, by a change of reading after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and so also the Vulg. Cod. Am.,; Jesus, 
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A.V. after Wycl. and the rest ; see on 4,12; the disciples, by a change 
of reading after Tischendorf and Tregelles; and so Wycl. after 
the Vulg. Cod. Am.; his disciples, A. V. after Tynd. and the 
rest. ¢o enter into the boat, after Rh. nearly, to goe up into the 
boate ; to get into a ship, A. V. after Cran. nearly, to get up into 
a shippe, neglecting the definite article. (Gr. til/, while, 
like the Latin dum, while, till), after Rh. and so Mr. Darby (until) 
and Dr. Davidson; while, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; 
while in the sense of ¢// is an ancient usage, and has never been 
lost to our language ; Schmidt gives three cases of this usage from 
Shakspeare, three from Euphues, and one from Greene; while, 
which preserves the ambiguity of the original, is retained here 
by Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dean Alford. he should send, 
by a new rendering ; he should have sent, Dr. Davidson; he sent, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. Noyes and Dean 
Alford. —v. 23. after, after Sir John Cheke; when, A. V. after 
Wycl. and Cran.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. David- 
son. the mountain, retaining the definite article, after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson ; a mountain, A.V. after 
Wycl.and the rest. even, closer to the Greek, after Mr. Darby ; the 
evening, A.V. inserting the article, after Wycl. and Gen. Jdoaz, after 
Wycl., Sir John Cheke, and Rh.; ship, A.V. after Tynd. and the 
rest. distressed by the waves, by a new rendering, and retaining the 
Greek article after Sir John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; tossed with waves, A.V. after 
Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. —v. 25. he, by a change of text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; Jesus, A.V. after Tynd. and the rest; see 4, 12. 
came, closer to the Greek, after Wycl., Tynd., Gen., and Rh. wev?, 
A.V. after Cran. upon the sea (émi riv Oddaccar), after Rh. ; on the 
sea, A.V. after Wycl.and the rest.—v. 26. on the sea (émi ris Oaddoons), 
after A. V. Jt ts an apparition, after Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; and this nearly after Dr. Campbell, 4x Appari- 
tion / It is a spirit, A. V. by a new rendering, but nearly after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen., It is some spirit; it is a ghost, Rh., which 
is the most natural rendering of this passage. —v. 28. upon the 
waters, closer to the Greek (émi ra ddara ; see on v. 25) after Rh. ; 
and so Mr. Darby; on the waters, Wycl.; on the water, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; and so in v. 29.— v. 29. Peter went 
down from, by a new rendering ; when Peter was come down out of, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ¢he boat, after Wycl., Sir 
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John Cheke, and Rh.; ¢he ship, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. #0 
come, closer to the Greek after Wycl. and Rh.; to go, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest.—v. 30. the wind, by an omission from the 
text after Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles; the wind boisterous 
(toyupdév), A. V. by a new rendering. cried out, after Rh. ; cried, 
A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 31. his hand (rip 
xeipa), the article having the force of a possessive pronoun; Azs 
hand, A. V.; see on 1, 24. took hold of, after Rh.; caught, A. V. 
after Tynd.,Cran., and Gen. sazth, close to the Greek, after Dean 
Alford and Dr. Davidson; said, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest.—v. 32. were gone up into, after Rh.; were come into, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. (the boat; the ship, A. V. 
as in v. 29.—v. 33. And they (8€ continuative), after Wycl. 
and Rh.; Then they, A. V. freely after Tynd. and the rest. the 
boat; the ship, A. V., as inv. 29. worshipped, by an omission 
from the text after Tischendorf; came and worshipped, A. V. after 
Wycl. and the Vulg. Cod. Am. and all the rest.—v. 34. had 
crossed over, nearly after Dr. Noyes, crossing over ; and Mr. Darby, 
having crossed over; were gone over, A. V. after Cran.; see 9, 
1. came to the land, unto Gennesaret, by a change of reading 
after Tischendorf and Tregelles: into the land of Gennesaret, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. — v.°35. 
knew him, after Sir John Cheke and Gen. ; had knowledge of him, 
A. V. after Tynd. and Cran. and Holl. Rev.; recognized (émyw- 
ooxo, NOt yweonwo), him, Dean Alford and Mr. Darby; and so 
de Wette. sen?, after Wycl. and Rh.; sent out A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and 
Germ. Rev. sick, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; diseased, A. V. 
by a new rendering. —v. 36. they besought, supplying the subject, 
after Wycl. and Rh.; besought, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. the 
border, after Dean Alford; the hem, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest, as in Shaksp. Timon v. 4, 66, upon the very hem (border) 
o the sea. were made whole, after Gen. and Rh.; so Germ. and 
Holl. Rev.; were made perfectly whole, A. V. by a new rendering 
to give the force of the compound (d&actéw, not caf); so Dean 
Alford and Dr. Davidson ; were made thoroughly well, Mr. Darby. 

Cu. XV. v. t. there come, close to the Greek after 2d Gen.; 
came, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest, including rst Gen. from 
Jerusalem Pharisees and Scribes, by a change of text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and by a change of order after 
Tischendorf and Tregelles ; from Jerusalem Scribes and Pharisees, 
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Rh.; scribes and Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, A. V. by a 
new rendering. — v. 3. And he, after Sir John Cheke; But he, A. V. 
after Cran., Gen., and Rh., and the particle (8¢) may well take this 
meaning here; so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson; and so de Wette and the Holl. Rev. Jdecause of (8c), 
after Cran.; by, A. V. after Gen.—v. 4. sazd, by a change of text 
after Lachmann and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the 
‘Vulg. Cod. Am.; commanded saying, A. V. after Tynd. and the 
rest. thy father and thy mother, by an omission from the text, with 
the definite article taken as a possessive pronoun, as again in v. 5; 
and so Wycl.; thy father and mother, A. V. after Tynd. and Gen. 
speaketh evil of, nearly after Sir John Cheke, speeketh ill on; and 
Mr. Darby, speaks ill of; curseth, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. 
—v. 5. That wherewith thou mightest have been profited by me ts 
given to God, with the last two words italicized, nearly after Tynd., 
That which thou desyrest of me to helpe the with, is given God; and 
Dr. Noyes, Whatever thou mightest receive in aid from me isa 
gift 40 God; and Dean Alford, That from which thou mightest have 
been profited by me is an offering to God; / zs a gift, by whatso- 
ever thou mightest be profited by me, A. V. by a new rendering. 
—v.6. he shall not honour his father, after Dr. Noyes, and with an 
omission from the text after Lachmann; and honour not his father 
or his mother, he shad/ be free, A. V. nearly after Gen., though he 
honour not his father or his mother, shal be free. And, close to the 
Greek (xai), after Wycl. and Rh.; Zhus, A. V. freely; so nearly 
Tynd., Cran., and.Gen., And thus. ye have made void, after Wycl. ; 
have ye made—of none effect, A. V. after Cran. ¢he word, by a 
change of text after Lachmann and Tregelles ; the commandment, 
A. V. after Wycl. (the maundement) and all the rest. Jdecause of, 
after Cran. as in v. 3; by, A. V. after Gen.—v. 7. Ye hypocrites, 
inserting the subject, after A. V., but not italicizing it; see on 4, 17. 
Isaiah; Esaias, A. V.; see oni, 2.—v.8. honoureth me with their 
lips, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; 
draweth nigh unto me.with their mouth, and honoureth, etc., 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.— v. 9. as their doctrines, by anew 
rendering, supplying as their; as doctrines, Dr. Noyes; /or 
doctrines, A. V. after Gen. ‘the precepts, nearly after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; the commandments, A. V. after Wycl. and Rh. 
—v. 10. 40 him, supplied, but not italicized, as implied in the 
verb (mpocxadeioba) after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; he called, 
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A. V. by a new rendering. —v. 11. entereth info, close to the Greek 
after Wycl., Sir John Cheke, and Rh.; goeth into, A, V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. ¢he man, retaining the Greek article, after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. Campbell and Dr. Davidson; a man, 
A. V. after Wycl. and Rh.; and so again in this verse. proceedeth 
out, after Rh.; cometh out, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest ; better, 
goeth out, after Sir John Cheke, avoiding this Romance word ; and 
better still, goeth into and cometh out, after A.V., if regard be 
had chiefly to the propriety of the English.—-v. 12. the disciples, 
by an omission from the text after Lachmann and Tischendorf; 
his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. when, after 
Sir John Cheke and Rh.; after, A. V. by a new rendering. — 
v. 13. planted not, to preserve the Greek aorist, nearly after Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson, did not plant; and so 
the Germ. Rev.; hath not planted, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest, and so the Holl. Rev.; see on 2, 2.—v. 14. ave, after Rh. 
instead of the archaic de (Wycl. ben), A.V. after Tynd. and the 
rest: see ong, 12. guddes, more properly, after Rh. ; leaders, A.V. 
after Wycl. and the rest. dlind guides, by an omission from the 
text after Lachmann and Tregelles; blind leaders of the blind, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Cod. Am. guide, to 
conform to the noun after Rh., be guide to; lead, A. V. after 
Wycl. and the rest. a fit, omitting the definite article after the 
Greek, after Sir John Cheke nearly, the pit; the ditch, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; and so Dean Alford; a ditch, Dr. Noyes, 
Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson.—v. 15. And Peter, close to the 
Greek (8é continuative), after Rh.; Then Peter, A.V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. Zhen Peter answered, by change of order to 
avoid And answered Peter; Then answered Peter, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ‘the parable, by a change of reading after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; this parable, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest. ; and so Cod. Am.—v.16. he, by achange of 
reading after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. 
and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am., Jesus, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest; see on 4,12. even_yet, to render the unusual and strong 
Greek word (dxyjv); andso Germ. Rev. and Weizsiacker ; yet, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest.— v.17. Perceive ye not, after Tynd. 
and 1st Gen., who happened to neglect a suffix (-ra, yet) now 
omitted from the text by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; 
Do not ye yet understand, A. V. after Cran.; understand, A. V. 
after Wycl. and Cran., making the words (understanding—under- 
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stand ) etymologically correspond in English, though they do not 
thus correspond in the Greek ; see on 7, 28. goeth into, after Dean 
Alford, though consistency would have required the revisers to 
render the Greek here, entereth into, after Sir John Cheke and Rh. 
as they did in v.11; entereth in at, A. V. after Cran. Aasseth into, 
after Dr. Campbell and Dean Alford ; goeth into, A. V. after Wycl. 
Cran., Gen., and Rh. — v. 18. the things which, closer to the Greek, 
after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; the things that, Rh.; those 
things which, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; see on 6, 23. come 
forth out of, to keep close to the Greek (¢«, not dé) after Wycl., 
goen out of; come forth from, A. V. after Cran. and Rh.—v. 19. 
come forth, after Rh., substituting an English expression for a 
Romance word; proceed, A. V. after Cran.; see on 4, 12. vazi- 
ings, after the interpretation of Sir John Cheke, il wordes; Gen., 
slaunders ; and Dr. Campbell, calumnies ; blasphemies, A. V. after 
Wycl. and the rest; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson. — v. 20. the man, to preserve the Greek definite 
article, after 2d Gen.; a man, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest; and 
so again in this verse. —v. 21. And Jesus, exactly after the Greek, 
and so Wycl. and all but A. V., Then Jesus. wen out, fully 
after the Greek, and so Wycl., gede out; went, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. withdrew, after Dr. Campbell, and substituting 
an English fora Romance word; departed, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Geneva; see on 4, 12. farts, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, 
Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; coasts, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. —v. 22. a Canaanitish woman, closer to the Greek, 
but very harsh, after Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby; a woman of 
Canaan, A. V. excellently, after Wycl., Cran., and Rh.; and so Sir 
John Cheke, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson. from 
those borders, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; of 
the same coasts, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. cried, by 
an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles; and so Cod. Am.; cried unto him, A. V. after Tynd. 
and Cran.; cried and seide to hym, Wycl. and so nearly Gen. 
and Rh.—v. 24. was not sent, to preserve the Greek aorist, 
after Rh.; am not sent, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest.—v. 25. 
But, close to the Greek (8¢ adversative), after Rh.; Then, A. V. 
freely, after Tynd. and Cran. But she came, by change of 
order, after Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; Then came she, A. V. after 
Cran.—v. 26. -And (8, as continuative), after 2d Gen.; But 
(8, as adversative), A. V. after 1st Gen. and Rh.; and so Dr. Noyes, 
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Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson, which better intro- 
duces our Lord’s seeming denial of her request. 0 take—and cast, 
to unify the sentence, after Wycl.; to take—and to cast, A. V. after 
Tynd. and all the rest; see on 5, 11. the dogs, preserving the 
Greek article, after Rh.; dogs, A. V. after Cran.; this noun in the 
Greek is a diminutive (ra xuvdpia), and this is preserved by Tynd. 
and Gen., whelps,; and so Sir John Cheke; little dogs, Dr. Noyes; 
and so Diodati, Holl. Rev., Weizsacker, and Dr. Segond; and so 
in v. 27.—v. 27. But (8 adversative), excellently, after 2d Gen. 
and Rh.; And, A.V. after Wycl. and 1st Gen. Yea, Lord, close 
to the Greek (Nai), after Wycl. (Yis) and Rh.; 7Zruth, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. for even, close to the Greek («ai ydp), after 
Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson; for in deed, rst Gen.; for, Wycl., 
Cran., and Rh.; yet, A. V. after 2d Gen. nearly, yet in deed; 
neverthelesse, Tynd.—v. 28. de zt done (yevnOnrw), to distinguish 
here between yiveoOa and eiva, after Dr. Noyes; and so Wycl. and 
Rh. after the Vulg. ( faé, not fit); and this is correct unless éyev7Onv 
is here to be taken as the aorist of «iva, as has been done by the 
Revisers in 21, 42, and (yevéo6a) in 5, 45; 8, 26; 10, 25; II, 26; 
16, 2; 18, 13; 21, 19; 26, 6; 26, 54; 27, 45; 28, 2 (in 20, 26 
yevécbau and eiva interchange); and yéyova has been taken by them 
for epi in 19, 8; 24, 21 dis; 25, 6. was healed, after Wycl.; 
was made whole, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. ‘that hour, close 
to the Greek, after Wycl., Rh., and Gen.; that very hour, A. V. 
freely by a new rendering, but nearly after Tynd. and 1st Gen., 
that same hour.—v. 29. thence, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson ; 
from thence, A.V. after Wycl. and all the rest, and so Dean Alford ; 
see on 4, 21. he went up, supplying the subject after Wycl.; 
went up, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. ‘he mountain, to preserve 
the Greek definite article, after Rh.; a mountain, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest; sat, after Wycl. and Rh. following the Vulg. (sedeo, 
not consideo); sat down, A. V. giving the Greek fully (xé@nuat, not 
ja), after Tynd. and all the rest.—v. 30. there came unto him 
great multitudes, to preserve the Greek order after Rh.; great 
multitudes came unto him, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. the 
lame, blind, dumb, maimed, by a new rendering, supplying the 
article once, but not italicizing it; those that were lame, etc., 
A. V. after Cran.; Dean Alford’s rendering is closest and nearly 
after Rh., lame Zersons, blind, dumb, maimed. Ais feet, by a 
change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and 
and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am.,; Jesus’ feet, A. V. 
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after Tynd. and the rest; see on 4, 12.—v. 31. the dumb—the 
maimed—the lame—the blind, supplying the article in each 
case, but not italicizing it, after A. V. and all the rest except 
Wycl., doumbe men and crokid, feble and blynde. speaking— 
whole—walking—seeing, close to the Greek forms, after Wycl.; to 
speak—to be whole—to walk—to see, A. V. after Tynd. and all the 
rest.—v. 32. And Jesus (d¢ continuative), after Wycl. and Rh. ; 
Then Jesus, A. V. freely, after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. called unto 
him his disciples, by a change of order and supplying the pronoun 
implied by the compound verb, but not italicizing it, after Dr. 
Campbell ; called his disciples unto him, A. V. with no italics (ed. 
1611). they continue with me now three days, close to the Greek, 
but in violation of the English idiom, after A. V., Cran., and Rh. ; 
properly, have continued, after Wycl. (han abiden), Tynd., and 
Gen. J would not send them, a good idiomatic rendering against 
the Greek (0d 6éAw), after Mr. Darby ; I will not send, A.V. literally, 
but ambiguously, after Wycl. and all the rest. est haply, by a new 
rendering, to give the Greek (yjmore) more fully ; lest, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest. zx the way, after A. V. and the rest except 
Cran., by the way, which is better; see on 5, 25.—v. 33. the dis- 
ciples, by an omission from the text after Tischendorf; and so 
Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; his disciples, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. so many Joaves, more correctly, and as in v. 
34, after Wycl. and Rh.; so much bread, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. a desert place, by a new rendering; the wilderness, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen., inserting the definite article. — 
v. 34. small fishes, after Wycl.; little fishes, A. V. after Tynd. 
and all the rest.—v. 35. /¢0 sit down, so A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest ; to lie down, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby, 
which better suits the Greek (dvaminrew); so the Vulg., discum- 
bere.—v. 36. he gave thanks, by a new rendering, supplying 
the subject; gave thanks, A. V. after Tynd:, Cran., and Gen. 

brake, with a wise omission of the object here, as in the 
Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; brake them, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. the disciples, by an omission from the text 
after Tischendorf; his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. the multitudes, to preserve the 
Greek plural, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson ; 
the multitude, A. V. after Gen. — v. 37. that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, by a new rendering, but nearly after Dean 
Alford, of the fragments that which remained ; and Dr. Davidson, 
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that which remained of the fragments; of the broken meaé that 
was left, A. V. after Tynd. and Cran.—v. 39. the multitudes, to 
preserve the Greek plural, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; the 
multitude, A.V. after Gen.and Rh. entered into the boat, by anew 
rendering ; wente up in to a boot, Wycl. and Rh.; took ship, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. Jdorders, after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; coasts, A. V. after 
Wycl. and Rh. Magadan, by a change of the text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg. Cod. Am.; Magdala, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. 
Cu. XVI. v. 1.—And the Pharisees, preserving the Greek par- 
ticle (Kai) after Wycl. and Rh.; The Pharisees, A. V. after Cran. 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, close to the Greek form, after Tynd., 
Gen., and Rh.; The Pharisees also with the Sadducees, A. V. after 
Cran. asked him to shew, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; 
desired him that he would shew, A. V. after Cran.—v. 2. But he, 
preserving the Greek particle (8¢), after Gen. and Rh.; He, A. V. 
after Tynd. and Cran. the heaven, after Wycl. (heuene) ; the sky, 
A. V. more properly, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Sir 
John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; so again in v. 3, twice. —v. 3. Ye know, etc., 
by an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am.; O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern, etc., A.V. after Tynd. and the rest. Ye 
know how to (to distinguish between ywooxew here and divacda in 
the next clause), after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; ye can discern, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. ye cannot discern, as a declaration, after Wycl.; can ye 
not discern, etc.? as a question, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — 
v.4. An evil—generation, after Wycl.; A wicked—generation, A.V. 
after Gen., The wicked generation. and there shall no sign, etc., 
after A. V. and all the rest; but the Greek particle here (xa?) is 
better rendered by and yet with Sir John Cheke, or by daz with Dr. 
Campbell, who has save instead of dz? in the next clause ; see on 1, 
25. jonah, by a change of form (see on 1, 2), and by an omission 
from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so 
the Vulg. Cod. Am.,; the prophet Jonas, A. V. after Wycl., and 
all the rest.—v. 5. the disciples, by an omission from the text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; his disciples, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; the disciples came—and forgot, by a new 
rendering ; when his disciples were come—they had forgotten, 
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A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 6. And Jesus, close to the 
Greek (8¢ continuative), after Wycl.; Then Jesus, A. V. freely, 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. of the Pharisees and Sadducees, to 
keep close to the Greek, which omits the second article, after Gen. 
and Rh.; of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees, A. V. after Tynd. 
and Cran.—v. 7. We, etc., after Cran., regarding the Greek par- 
ticle‘here ("Or), as a mere mark of quotation; see on 2, 23; /fis 
because we, etc., A. V. after Gen. ook; to preserve the Greek 
aorist, after Rh.; have taken, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest; see 
on 2, 2.—v. 8. And Jesus perceiving it said, closer to the Greek, 
after Dean Alford; Which when Jesus perceived, A. V. after Cran. 
nearly, Which when Jesus understode. said, by an omission from the 
text, after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so the Vulg. 
Cod. Am.; said to them, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. ave, 
by a change of text after Lachmann; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg. Cod. Am.; have brought, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen.—v. 9. perceive, to distinguish the verb here (voéw) 
from that in v. 12 (ovvinm), after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; 
understand, A. V. after Wycl. and Rh.—v. 11. perceive, as in 
v. 9, after Tynd. and Gen.; understood, A. V. after Wycl. and 
the rest. J spake, after Tynd. and Gen.; I spake 7#, A. V. after 
Cran. But beware, by a change of text after Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl.; Cavete, Cod. Am.; that 
ye should beware, A. V. after Cran. and Gen. of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees ; of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees, A. V., as in v. 6. 
v. 12. how that, after A. V., Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; that, Wycl. 
and Rh.; see on 12,5. ¢eaching, after Wycl.; doctrine, A. V. 
after Tynd. and all the rest. of the Pharisees and Sadducees; of 
the Pharisees and of the Sadducees,A. V., as in v. 6.— v. 13. Mow 
when, preserving the introductory particle (8é) after Gen.; And, 
Wycl. and Rh.; When, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. pardés, 
after Wycl.; coasts, A.V. after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. Who do men 
say, etc., after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; Whom do men say, etc., A. V. by an attraction 
of the relative into the objective case by the leading verb, and 
so Tynd. and all the rest except Wycl., who avoids the irregularity 
by using the infinitive, Whom seien men to be, etc. This attrac- 
tion was used also by A. V. in the parallel passages, S. Mark 8, 27, 
29, S. Luke 9, 18, 20; and in Acts 13, 25, in all which cases the 
Revisers have changed the form from Whom to Who; in Acts 23, 
29, they have used the objective and the infinitive, whom J found to 
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be accused ; comp. whom I thought certainly to be you, Sidney’s 
Arcadia, I, p. 29; whom Justin and some others report to have 
perished, Dryden, I, p. 72; whom he declares to be justly called, 
etc., Johnson, Lives of the Poets, p. 163 (Dublin, 1779); but the 
attraction of A. V. is employed in the following ; whome I beseche 
your Grace may be favorably heard, Ellis, Original Letters, I, 
p- 292; Moses, whom I told you before writ the book of Job, etc., 
Walton, Angler, p. 29; an old instance of the regular form is: who 
she heard was in the house, Sidney’s Arcadia, I. p. 27; and in 
Walton’s Angler, p. 30, the attracted and the regular forms inter- 
change even in the same sentence: S, Peter, S. James, and S. John, 
whom we know were fishers—and S. Paul, who we know was not. 
This change of the Revisers will be regretted by English 
scholars. It may be worth the while to add here that Dr. Priestley 
said in 1772, “in conversation we always hear, ‘ Who do you think 
me to be?’” Eng. Grammar, p. 71. ‘that the Son of man is, by an 
omission from the text, after Tischendorf and Tregelles; and so 
Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am.,; that I the Son of man 
am, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 14. say, supplied and 
italicized, after Dr. Campbell and Dean Alford ; say that thou art, 
supplied by A. V. after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. Elijah—/Jeremiah ; 
Elias—Jeremias, A. V.; see on 1, 2.—v. 15. who say ye that lam; 
whom say ye that I am, A. V.; see on v. 13.— v. 16. the Christ, 
preserving the Greek article, after Gen.; Christ, A. V. (ed. 1611) 
after Wycl. and all the rest; see on 1, 17.—v.17. Bar-/Jonah ; 
Bar-Jona, A. V.; see on 2, 1.—v.17. flesh and blood hath not 
revealed, with the verb singular as in the Greek ; so A.V. after Tynd. 
and the rest except Wycl., schewid not; so, patiently to lack what 
flesh and blood doth desire, Hooker, v. 62; see on 6,19; hath 
revealed; the Greek aorist is here well rendered by the English 
perfect; and so Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby; see on 2, 2. my 
Father which; so A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; my Fadir that, 
Wycl.; see on 2,6.—v. 18. J also say, by.a new order to keep 
close to the Greek ; I say also, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; 
and so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; see on 2,8. Hades, leav- 
ing the Greek word untranslated, after Dr. Campbell, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; hell, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so 
Sir John Cheke and Dean Alford. —v. 19. wll give, by an omis- 
sion from the text after Tischendorf; And I will give, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; and so Cod. Am. —v. 20. the disciples, by 
an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
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Tregelles ; his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest ; and so 
Cod. Am. the Christ, by an omission from the text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl.; Jesus the Christ, 
A. V. nearly after Tynd. and all the rest; and so Cod. Am. — v. 21. 
From that time, closer to the Greek after Wycl. and Rh.; From 
that time forth, A. V. freely and idiomatically, after Tynd. and the 
rest. how that; so A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; that, Wycl. 
and Rh.; see on 12,5. de raised up, by a new rendering; be 
raised again, A. V. after Cran. and the third day be raised up, to 
preserve the Greek order, after Wycl. and Rh.; and be raised 
again the third day, a more dignified and pleasing order in English, 
after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 22. Aud Peter, close to the Greek 
(Kai), after Wycl., Cran., and Rh.; Then Peter, A. V. freely, after 
Gen. ever, to give the strong negative of the Greek (oi py), after 
Dean Aiford; in no wise, Mr. Darby; not, A. V. after Wycl. and 
all the rest.—v. 23. stumbling block, after Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Dr. Davidson; offence, A. V. after Gen. ; see on 5, 29. 

thou mindest, by a new rendering close to the Greek ; thou under- 
standest, Sir John Cheke and 2d Gen.; thou thinkest, Dr. David- 
son; thou savourest, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest including rst 
Gen. the things of God—the things of men, close to the Greek, 
after Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby; the things that be of God— 
those that be of men, A. V. after Wycl. and Cran. —v. 23. would 
come, by a new and idiomatic rendering of the Greek present 
(de); will come, A. V. after Wycl. and Rh.; see on 15, 32; so, 
would save in v. 25 after Dr. Campbell; A. V. will save. — v. 25. 
shall lose, after Wycl., Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; will lose, A. V.; and 
so Dr. Campbell. —v. 26. shall a man be profited, by a change of 
text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Tynd. and 
2d Gen., what shall it proffet a man; what is a man profited, A. V.; 
so, in the present, Wycl., Cran., 1st Gen., and Rh., and so the Vulg. 
Cod. Am. forfeit, after Dr. Noyes, and nearly Dr. Campbell, with 
the forfeit of; this verb occurs but once in A. V., Ezra ro, 8, and 
no other etymological form occurs; it is a good Shaksperian word 
and occurs as a verb, fo forfeit, Mer. of Ven., iii. 1, 53; as a noun, a 
forfeit, ib. iv. 1, 22; a forfeiture, ib. i. 3, 166; a forfeiter, Cymb., iii. 
2, 28; and as adj., forfeit, Merch. of Ven., iii. 2, 319. life—/ife, 
(in Greek ambiguous, yvx7, “fe, soul), after Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; sou/—soul, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; and so Mr. Darby; both renderings are 
good, but the old rendering carries with it the profounder meaning. 
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—v. 27. shall he render unto, after Rh. nearly, will he render to; 
he schal yelde to, Wycl.; shall he give to, 2d Gen.; shall reward, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 1st Gen.; fo reward, is a vox media 
used both in a good and ina bad sense; 40 reward with plagues, 
Shaksp. Two Gent. of Ver., iv. 3, 31; and A. V. used it in both 
senses; comp. S. Matt. 6, 4, segg. with 2 Tim. 4,14. deeds, to 
come nearer to the Greek (mpagis), after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; 
works, A. V. after Wycl. and Rh.—v. 28. There be, using the 
archaic form of the verb here; so A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. 
some of them that stand here, after Wycl. and Rh.; some standing 
here, A. V. after Gen. with a change of order, Some there be stand- 
ing here. zz no wise, by a new rendering of the strengthened 
negative (od wy); comp. v. 22; not—at all, Mr. Darby; not, A.V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest. 

Cu. XVII. v. 1. taketh with him, by a fuller rendering of the 
Greek (mapa\ap8dve) and supplying but not italicizing Azm, after 
Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; so Mr. Darby, put- 
ting Aim within brackets; taketh unto him, Rh.; taketh, A. V. 
after Wycl. and the rest. and _/James, preserving the particle, after 
Tynd., Gen., and Rh., which A. V. after Wycl. and Cran. omits. 
a high mountain, after Rh.; an high m., A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest; see on 5, 14.—v. 2. and he was transfigured, supplying the 
subject after Rh.; and was transfigured, A. V. carrying on the sub- 
ject mentally, after Wycl. and the rest. garments, to preserve the 
Greek plural, after Rh.; raiment, A. V. by a new rendering. 
became, after Rh.; were made, Wycl.; facta sunt, Vulg.; and so 
de Wette, Germ. Rev. and Holl. Rev. as is required by the Greek 
éyévero, unless it is employed here as the mere aorist of eiyi, and then 
was, A.V. after Tynd.,Cran., and Gen., would be correct; see on 15, 
28. L£ilijah,; Elias, A. V., and so in wv. 4, 10, 11, 12; see on 2. — 
v.4. And, closer to the Greek (8é), after Wycl. and Rh.; Then, A.V. 
freely, after Tynd. and the rest. And Peter answered, by a change 
of order after Wycl. and Rh.; Then answered Peter, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. Jwi// make, by a change of text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; let us make, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest; and so Cod. Am.—v.5. While he was yet speaking, 
after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; while he yet spake, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran,, and Gen.; and so Dean Alford. saying, close to 
the Greek, after Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; which said, A. V. after 
Cran. in whom Iam well pleased, after A. V.; see on 3, 17.—V. 
8. lifting up, after Rh.; when they had lift up, A. V. (ed. 1611), 
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after Cran. mo ome, close to the Greek (otdéva), after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; no man, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all but Rh., which has, nobody. —v. 9. were coming 
down, by anew rendering to give the Greek present participle; came 
down, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest except Rh., descended. 
commanded, after Wycl. and Rh.; charged, A.V. after Tynd. and 
the rest. de risen, by change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles; and so Rh. ; be risen again, A. V. after Wycl. and 
the rest; and so Cod. Am.—v. 11. And he, by change of text 
after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and 
Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. And Jesus, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest; see on 4,12. sazd, by an omission from the text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Cod. Am.; said 
unto them, A.V. after Wycl. and the rest.—vv.11,12. indeed—but 
(uév—8é), after Rh. nearly, in deede—And; truly—but, A. V. after 
Cran. ; see on 9, 37. cometh, close tothe Greek, after Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; shall—come, A. V. freely, 
after Cran. cometh, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. 
Am. and Tynd. and Gen. ; first come, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. shall restore, nearly after A. V., which omits the auxiliary in 
this clause.—v. 12. did, to preserve the Greek aorist, after Wycl. and 
Rh.; have done, A.V. after Tynd. and the rest; see on 2,2. Even so— 
also, by a new and free rendering of the Greek (Odrw xai); and so, 
Wycl.; So also, Rh. ; Likewise—also, A. V. after 2d Gen. — v. 13. 
Then understood the disciples, by a change of order after the Greek ; 
Then the disciples understood, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. — 
v. 14. a man, after Rh.; a certain man, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest. kneeling, by a new rendering close to the Greek; kneeling 
down, A. V. freely and idiomatically, after Wycl. and all the rest. 
—v.15. Epileptic, by a new rendering, as in 4, 24; lunatic, A. V. 
literally after the Greek; and so Wycl. and the rest. suffereth 
grievously, by a new rendering, but after Wycl. nearly, suffreth yvel ; 
is grievously distressed, Dr. Campbell; is sore vexed, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. oft-times—oft-times, to preserve the uniformity 
of the Greek, and after Wycl.; ofttimes—oft, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. — v. 16. and they, after A. V.; and so Wycl. and 
all; better, but they («ai adversative), after Dr. Campbell and de 
Wette; see on 1, 25.—v. 17. And (8) Jesus, after Mr. Darby; 
But, Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; Then, A. V. freely, after 
Gen. shall I bear with you, after Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby ; shall 
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I suffer you, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest.—v. 18. rebuked 
him—and the devil, by a change of order according to the Greek 
after Wycl. and Rh.; so de Wette, Germ. Rev., Holl. Rev., Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; rebuked the 
devil—and he, A. V.. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. 
Campbell; this is the common order as well in Greek as in Eng- 
lish, and the Revisers themselves followed A. V. in making a similar 
change in 26, 24; but A. V. left this order in 9, 25 and S. John 10, 
13 where the Greek text is now changed. the devil, after A. V. 
and all; the demon, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson; see on 4, 24. out from,after Wycl. (out fro); out of, A.V. 
after Tynd.and all the rest. the doy, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson ; better, the lad, Rh. (laddie) ; and so Dr. Campbell, 
Dean Alford; the child, A. V. well enough, after Wycl. and the 
rest. that hour, close to the Greek, after Wycl., Gen., and Rh. ; 
that very hour, A. V. by a new and free rendering. —v. 19. zt, to 
preserve the gender of the Greek word (76 datudnov), after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; him, A. V. after Wycl. and all; 
so Mr. Darby; and so the Revisers themselves in v. 18. — v. 20. 
And he, by a change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles; and so Cod. Am,.; And Jesus, A. V. after Wycl. and 
all; see on 4, 12. your little faith, by a change of text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; your unbelief, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all; and so Cod. Am.—v. 21. omitted from 
the text after Tischendorf; it is bracketed by Tregelles, retained 
by Lachmann and by A. V. after Wycl. and all; and so Cod. 
Am.—v. 22. while they abode; so A. V. by a new rendering ; 
better, while they were abiding, after Wycl., and as the Revisers 
themselves render the same form in v. 5. shall be delivered 
up, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; shall be delivered, Gen.; and so in 26, 2; 
27, 2; 27, 18; to distinguish this from the act of Judas, though 
expressed by the same Greek verb, which the Revisers designate 
by ¢o betray; as in 10, 4; 26, 21; 26, 23; shall be betrayed, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest.—v. 23. shall be raised up, 
strictly according to the Greek, .after Dean Alford and Mr. 
Darby ; shall be raised again, A. V. by a new rendering ; schal rise 
agen, Wycl. and all the rest.—v. 24. the half-shekel, by the sub- 
stitution of a Hebrew term, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; 
the didrachma, leaving the word untranslated, Rh.; and so Dr. 
Campbell and Mr. Darby; tribute money, A. V. by a new rendering ; 
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tribute, Wycl. and all the rest. the half-shekel, as before; tribute, 
A. V. after Wycl. and the rest except Rh., the didrachma. —v. 
25. Yea, after Tynd. and Cran.; Yes, with less dignity, A. V. after 
Wycl., Gen., and Rh. spake first to him, after Tynd. and rst Gen.; 
came bifore him, Wycl.; prevented him, A. V. after Cran., 2d Gen., 
and Rh. the kings of the earth, from whom do they receive, freely 
after Wycl. and Rh.; of whom do the kings of the earth take, 
according to the Greek, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. /vom— 
Srom—from (dé), after Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; of—of—of, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest; and so in v. 26. veceive, as more appropriate, after Rh. ; 
take, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. /o// or tribute, by a 
new rendering; tribute or toll, Cran.; custom or tribute, A. V. 
by a new rendering. ‘heir sons, close to the Greek after Wycl. ; 
their own children, A. V. by a new and free rendering; and 
so in v. 26.—v. 26. And when he said, by a change of text 
after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and 
Rh. after Cod. Am.; Peter saith unto him, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. Therefore, by a new rendering of the strengthened 
form of the Greek particle ("Apaye), as in 7, 20, but the Rev. 
give then for the weaker form (dpa) in Acts 11, 18; Then, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; and this is preferred here by Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson. 
—v. 27. But, after Wycl. and Rh.; Notwithstanding, A. V. after 
Cran. Jest we cause them to stumble, by a new and awkward ren- 
dering ; lest we should offend them, A. V. excellently, after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; and so nearly Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Mr. Darby; see on 5, 29. a@ hook, after Rh.; and so 
Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; an hook, A. V. after Wycl.; and so 
Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; see on 5,14. a@ shekel, by the 
substitution of a Hebrew word, after Dr. Noyes; a piece of money, 
A. V. by a new and free rendering. for me and thee, after A. V., 
but it is more dignified to repeat the preposition, for me and for 
thee, as the Revisers themselves have often done; see on 10, 18; 
so Wycl., for thee and for me, but changing the order of the 
pronouns. 

Cu. XVIII. v. 1. Jz that hour, close to the Greek, after Wycl. ; 
At the same time, A. V. after Cran. Who then, preserving the 
Greek particle (dpa), after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson ; Who, A.V. neglecting the particle, after Wycl. and 
all the rest. greatest, omitting the article according to the Greek, 
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after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby ; the greatest, A. V., 
inserting the article, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. —v. 2. And he, by 
a change of text after Tischendorfand Tregelles; And Jesus, A. V. 
after Wycl. and the rest; and so Cod. Am.; see on 4,12. called 
to him a little child, by a good change of order according to the 
Greek form ; and so Wycl. and Rh.; called a little child unto him, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 3. ¢urn, after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. ; de turned, Wycl.; be converted, A. V. after Rh.; and 
so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; and this, as being a 
theological term, is better here. 727 20 wise, by a new rendering to 
mark the strengthened negative (od uz); never, Dr. Campbell; not 
at all, Mr. Darby; not, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. —v. 4. 
the greatest, preserving the Greek article, after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. ; greatest, A.V. by a new rendering. — v. 6. cause—to stumble, 
by a new rendering, and so in vv. 8 and g; better, cause to offend, 
Dr. Davidson ; offend, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; see on 
5, 29. believe on me (eis éué), by a new rendering; in me, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; but A. V. sometimes renders this pre- 
position in this phrase on, as S. John 1,12; 2,11; and the Revisers 
sometimes render it zz, as S. John 14, 1 42s, following A. V. 7 is 
profitable for him, to keep closer to the Greek, nearly after Wycl., it 
spedith to hym; and Rh., it is expedient for him; it were profit- 
able for him, Mr. Darby ; it were better for him, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran.,and Gen. a great millstone, to give the Greek (dos dvxds) 
more fully, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby ; an ass’s 
millstone, Dr. Davidson after Wycl. (a mynstoon of assis); a mill- 
stone, A. V. simply, after Tynd. and all the rest. should be sunk, 
after Dr. Campbell nearly, were sunk ; and Mr. Darby, sunk ; were 
drowned, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. and that he 
should be sunk, after A. V. nearly, and that he were drowned ; 
better, and be sunk, to unify the sentence, after Mr. Darby; see on 
5, 11.—v. 7. occasions of stumbling, by a new rendering, and so 
with ellipsis twice below; offences, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. ; and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; see on 
5, 29. through whom, to give the Greek (8) exactly, after Dr. 
Davidson; by, A.V. after Wycl. and all the rest.—v. 8. And, 
according to the Greek (8é), after Wycl. and Rh.; Wherefore, A. V. 
freely, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. causeth thee to stumble, by a 
new rendering, after Dr. Noyes nearly, is causing thee to fall; 
causes thee to offend, Gen., excellently; and so Dr. Davidson; 
offend thee, A. V. after Tynd.; and so again in v. 9; see on 
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5,29. 2 zs good, close to the Greek, after Rh.; and so again 
in v. 9; it is better, A. V. freely after Wycl. and the rest. 
maimed or halt, by a change of order in the text after Lachmann 
and Tischendorf; and so Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. Am.; halt 
or maimed, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. the eternal fire, 
after Dean Alford and Mr. Darby nearly, eternal fire, omitting 
the article: the everlasting fire, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and 
Dr. Davidson; everlasting fire, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest, omitting the article as against the English idiom; see on 25, 
46; on this substitution of a Romance for an English word, see 
on 1, 24. the hell of fire, after Rh.; the fier of helle, Wycl., see 
on 5, 22.—v. 10. See ("Opare) that, after Wycl., Tynd., Gen., and 
Rh. ; Take heed that, A. V. after Cran., and so the Revisers them- 
selves translate this word in 16,6. my Father which, after A. V.; 
my fadir that, Wycl. ; see on 2,6.— v. 11. omitted after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; For the Son of man is come to save 
that which was lost, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest ; and so Cod. 
Am. —v. 12. any (rwi) man, by a new rendering ; sum man, Wycl. ; 
a certain man, Mr. Darby; a man, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest ; 
and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson, 
regarding the English a as sufficiently representing the Greek pro- 
noun here. a hundred, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. 
Darby; an hundred, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and 
so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; and so again in v. 28;,see 
on 5, 14. doth he not leave—and go—and seek, etc., to bring 
the verbs under the same form, after Tynd. and Gen.; see on 5, 
11; doth he not leave—and goeth—and seeketh, etc., A. V. after 
Cran. and Rh., which is not to be considered as an error of gram- 
mar, but an intentional interchange of forms ; so, the earth did quake 
and the rocks rent, 27, 51 (A. V.); the keepers did shake and 
became as dead men, 28, 4, which the Revisers have left unchanged ; 
Then did they spit in his face and buffeted him, 26, 67 (A. V.); 
he did wash the inwards—and burnt them, Lev. 9, 14; which 
did eat the fat of their sacrifices, and drank, etc., Deut. 32, 
38; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew, etc., ib. 
33,9; did he not fear the Lord, and besought the Lord, etc., 
Jer. 26, 19; shee did apparel her apparel and—made it most 
sumptuous, Sidney, Arcadia, p. 51; Thou didst redeem us— 
and broughtest us, etc., Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 10; They 
did not only speak of plays in verse, but mingled, etc., Dryden, 
Dram. Poesy, p. 30; and twice in the same sentence: who 
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didst offer Thyself to Thy persecutors, and madest them able 
to seize Thee; and didst receive the traitor’s kiss, and sufferedst, 
etc., Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 10: these forms are also inter- 
changed in the reverse order; as, they departed—and did run, 28, 
8, which the Revisers have left unchanged ; I judge—and I do make 
thee, Ex. 18, 16; 24,11; when we please God best, and do seek 
to approve ourselves, etc., Pref. A. V. 1611, p. cvi.a, the first 
thing wherewith a righteous life beginneth and the last where- 
with it doth end, Hooker, v. 23; I still persist in the purposes of 
obedience, and do give up my name to Christ, Taylor, Holy 
Living, iv. 10. unto the mountains, by a new rendering, to give 
the Greek preposition (émi c. acc.) exactly; into, A. V. by a new 
rendering. goeth astray, to preserve the Greek tense, after Dean 
Alford nearly, is going astray; is gone astray A. V. after Tynd. 
and Gen.—v. 13. And if so be that, by a free and excellent 
idiomatic rendering, after a new rendering of A.V. he rejoiceth over 
it more than over, etc., after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. 
Davidson ; more of that sheep than of, etc., A, V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. have not gone astray, to preserve the Greek perfect, after 
Dr. Davidson; went not astray, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest ; 
and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes and Dean Alford ; and this better 
suits our idiom ; see on 2, 2.—v. 14. your Father which; so A.V. after 
Rh.; youre fadir that, Wycl.; and so again in v. 19; see on 2, 6. 
—v. 15. And (d¢ continuative), after Dr. Davidson; But, Wycl. 
and Rh.; and so Mr. Darby; Moreover, A. V. freely, after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. Noyes and Dean Alford. szn, after 
Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; sinneth, Wycl.; shal offend, Rh.; 
shall trespass, A.V., by a new rendering. go, shew, by an omission 
from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and by 
a new rendering; go and tell, A. V., after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 
hear, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; shall hear, A. V. after Rh. — 
v. 16. hear thee not, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; will not hear 
thee, A. V. after Rh. dake, after Wycl.; then take, A. V. supply- 
ing then, after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. at the mouth, after A. V. in 
Deut. 17,6; 19,15, in the mouth, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., 
and Rh.; by the mouth, Gen., after A. V. in Numb. 35, 30; and 
so Dr. Noyes. two witnesses or three, by a change of order accord- 
ing ‘to the Greek, after Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson, and thus the 
indefinite use of the English ¢wo or three is avoided ; so the Vulg. 
Cod. Am.—v. 17, And (8); so A. V. after Wycl., Gen., and Rh. ; 
better, But, after de Wette; and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby 
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and Dr. Davidson. refuse (dis), nearly after Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson, shall refuse; shall neglect, A. V. by a new rendering. 
and (a) if, after Gen. and Rh., taking the conjunction as 
continuative ; but it may also here be taken as adversative again, 
as A.V., but, after Wycl.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. 
Davidson ; nor is there any objection to the repetition of du/, which 
the Revisers themselves have often admitted, as in 15, 24 and 25; 
21, 37 and 38; 26, 32and 33; 10, 22 and 23; 15, 8 and 9, and else- 
where. the church also, preserving the particle (ai), after 2d 
Gen.; the church, A. V. after Wycl. and all including 1st Gen. 
Gentile, after Dr. Davidson; Gentile man, Dean Alford; heathen 
man, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. she Gentile 
and the publican, preserving the Greek article, after Rh.; an 
heathen man and a publican, omitting it, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest. — v. 18. What things soever (bis), by a new and excellent ren- 
dering of the Greek (dca édv); Whatsoever things, Dr. Davidson ; 
Whatsoever, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. This reso- 
lution or ¢mesis of the compound pronoun occurred a few times 
in A. V.; as, S. Mk. 6, 10; Lev. 15, 9; 17,3; 22,4. The Revisers 
have introduced it in two instances, here and in 2 Cor. 1, 20. They 
might with excellent effect have introduced it in other instances, 
the pronoun whatsoever occurring above fifty times in the N. T. 
It is used by the best writers; as, of what kind soever, Hooker 
v. 56; what rites and orders soever, id. v. 75; how free soever, id. 
v. 66; how far soever, id. v. 56; of what complexion soever, Shaksp. 
Merry Wives, iv. 2, 25; How in my words soever, ib. iii. 2, 416; 
whose tongue soe’er speaks false, K. John, iv. 3, 91; How strange or 
odd soe’er, Haml. i. 5, 170; so, What bloody business ever, Oth. 
iii. 3, 469; what materials soever, Walton, Angler, p. 111; p. 95; 
what pretence soever, Taylor, Holy Living, iii. 1; iii. 4; iv. 4. upon 
what occasion soever, Sir Wm. Temple, I. p. 87 ; how few or many 
soever, id. pp. 127, 87; of what nature soever, Dryden, Dram. 
Poesy, p. 147; in how strait a compass soever, ib. p. 58; how 
emulous soever, ib. p. 166; of what kind soever, Addison, Spect. 
No. 62; how great soever, ib. 34; 40; 56; 62; how various soever, 
Burke, Present Discontents, p. 17; how loud soever, Fox, Hist. 
James II, p. 322; how much soever he wrote, Dr. Johnson, Lives, 
p. 286; how far soever, Spedding, Reviews, etc. p. 85.—v. 21. 
came Peter, and said to him, by a change of order in the 
text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so the 
Vulg. Cod. Am.; came Peter to him, and said, A. V. after Wycl. 
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and all the rest. zmzti/, to conform to v. 22, after Rh., the same 
Greek word being used here as there; till, A. V. after Cran., and 
for the sake of variety. —v. 23. a—king, which, after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen.; a king, that, Wycl. and Rh.; see on 2,6. would make 
a reckoning with, by a new rendering, nearly after Wycl., wolde 
rekyn with; and Rh., would make an account with; would take 
account of, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 24. one—which, 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; one—that, Wycl. and Rh.; and 
so again in v. 28; see on 2, 6.—v. 25. had not wherewith to pay, 
supplying wherewith, after Dr. Campbell: so Wycl. nearly, hadde 
not wherof to gelde; and Rh., having not whence to repay it ; had 
not to pay, A. V. by a new and ambiguous rendering. — v. 27. 
And (82), close to the Greek after Wycl. and Rh.; Then, A. V. 
freely, after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. Jdeing moved, after Dr. Noyes 
and Mr. Darby; moved, Rh.; was moved—and, A. V. by a new 
rendering. veleased him, adopting a technical term, after Dr. 
Noyes and Dr. Davidson; loosed him, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen.—v. 28. that servant, close to the Greek after Wycl. 
and Rh.; the same servant, A. V. after Cran.; see on 5, 19. @ 
hundred, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. Darby; an 
hundred, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest: and so Dean 
Alford and Dr. Davidson; see on 5, 14. J/aid hold on him, 
afler Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson nearly, laid hold of him; 
laid hands on him, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ‘ook 
him by the throat, after A. V. by a free and excellent rendering of 
Cran. and Gen. ay, by an omission from the text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. 
Am.,; and so Cran.; Pay me, A. V. rfter Tynd. and the rest. 
what thou owest, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; that that thou 
owest, Wycl.; that thou owest, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; see 
on 13, 12.—v. 29. So (ody continuative), after Dean Alford; Then 
2d Gen. ; and so Dr. Noyes; Therefore, Mr. Darby and Dr. David- 
son; And—therefore, 1st Gen.; And, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest. fe// down, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Rh.; 
and so Cod. Am.; fell down at his feet, A. V. after Gen. J wii/ 
pay thee, by the omission of a word from the text by Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, which is bracketed by Lachmann; I will pay thee 
all, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Cod. dm.—v. 30. 
that which was due, by a new rendering to conform to v. 34; what 
was owing, Mr. Darby in both verses; the debt, A. V. after Wycl. 
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and all the rest. —v. 31. exceeding sorry, after Dr. Davidson, to 
conform to 17, 23; and so in S. Mark 6, 26; very sorry, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. Asthe Revisers have commonly 
retained the adjective form exceeding with the force of an adverb, 
and in this instance 18, 31, and four others, S. Mark 14, 31; S. 
Luke 18, 23; 1 Thess. 5,13; and Rev. 19, 7, have introduced it, 
we subjoin some account of this usage in general. 

Clean, cleanly, as adverbs in the sense of utterly, guite (comp. 
clean as adjective in the sense of uéter ; as, to make clean riddance, 
Lev. 23, 22): (a) clean; clean bare, Joel 1, 7; clean dried up, 
Zech. 11, 17; clean gone, Ps. 77, 8; clean escaped, 2 Pet. 2, 18; 
were passed clean over Jordan, Josh. 3, 17; were clean passed 
over Jordan, ib. 4, 1; the purpose clean contrary, Hooker v. 72; 
to take clean away, id. v. 65. clean vanished, id. v. 68; clean to 
pass over, id. v. 72; we all quite and clean forgot, ib.; disfigured 
clean, Shaksp. Richard III. iii. 1, 10; rvuaming clean through the 
bounds, Com. of Errors i. 1, 134; (6) cleanly, rare: to single the 
fault cleanly out, Shaksp. Ven. 694; to bear cleanly by the 
keeper’s nose, Tit. Andron. ii. 1, 94. 

Clear, clearly : (a) clear as an adverb does not appear in A. V., 
but Shaksp. so uses it; as, to burn clear, Henry VIII. iii. 2, 96; 
2d Henry VI. v. 1, 3; to understand more clear, Troil. iv. 5, 165; 
(6) clearly: to utter clearly, Job 33, 3; to see clearly, S. Mark, 
8, 25; to know clearly, Shaksp. All’s Well, v. 3, 316; to under- 
stand clearly, Hamlet, i. 3, 96: and in the sense of utlerly, quite, 
Shaksp. Two Gent. v. 289; John iii. 4, 122. 

Deep; deeply: both forms are used by A. V. as adverbs: (a) 
deep: to dwell deep, Jer. 49, 8; 49, 30; a man—which digged 
deep, S. Luke 6, 48; that seek deep to hide, Isa. 29, 15; so, to 
strike them the more deep, Hooker v. 64; this deep disgrace 
touches me deeper, Shaksp. Richard III. i. 1, 112; drinking deep, 
1st Henry IV. ii. 4, 16; deep engaged in Civil Wars, Sir Wm. 
Temple I. p. 101; he betted deep, Macaulay, Hist. ch. 22; (6) 
deeply: deeply revolted, Isa. 31, 16; deeply corrupted. Hos. 9, 9; 


so, deeply distressed, Shaksp. Ven. 8, 14; how deeply you at once 


do touch me, Cymb. iv. 3. 4. 

Exceeding and exceedingly were favorite words with the Revi- 
sers of 1611. They used exceeding as an adverb (a) with adjec- 
tives; as, exceeding great, 2, 10; Gen. 15, 1, exceeding wroth, 2, 
16; exceeding high, 4,8; exceeding glad, 5,12; exceeding fierce, 
8, 28; exceeding sorry, 17, 23; exceeding sorrowful, 26, 22; 26, 
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38; exceeding fruitful, Gen. 17,6; exceeding bitter, ib. 27, 34; ex- 
ceeding mighty, Ex. 1, 7; exceeding loud, ib. 19, 16, and elsewhere ; 
so, exceeding good, Sidney, Arcadia, p. 51; exceeding red, ib. 
p. 58; exceeding great, Hooker, v. 17; v. 20; v. 22; exceeding 
forward to traduce him, ib. v. 13; exceeding merciful, Taylor, 
Holy Living, iv. 10; exceeding great, Dryden, Dram. Poesy, 
p. 36; exceeding vain, ib. p. 32; exceeding fierce, Addison, 
Spect., No. 31; (4) with adverbs; as, exceeding abundantly, Eph. 
3, 20, exceeding proudly, 1 Sam. 2,3. They used exceedingly 
also (a) with adjectives ; as, exceedingly mad, Acts 26, 11 ; exceed- 
ingly afraid, 1 K. 10, 4; Jonah 1, 10; and only this form when the 
adverb follows the adjective; as, great exceedingly, 2 Chron. 17, 
12; strong exceedingly, Dan. 7, 7; so, exceedingly fair, Sidney, 
Arcadia, p. 59; exceedingly behovefu], Hooker, v. 22. (4) Regu- 
larly with verbs; as, following the verb: they were astonished 
exceedingly, 19, 25; S. Mark 15, 14; the waters prevailed exceed- 
ingly, Gen. 7, 19; were sinners before the Lord exceedingly, ib. 13, 
13; I will multiply thee exceedingly, ib. 17, 2; 17, 20; 47, 27; the 
“man increased exceedingly, ib. 30, 43, and elsewhere; so, this fish 
breeds exceedingly, Walton, Angler, p. 174; and standing before 
the verb or intermediate: as, they were exceedingly amazed 
(A. V.), 19, 25; we being exceedingly tossed (A. V.), Acts 27, 
18; I exceedingly fear, Heb. 12, 21; then was the queen ex- 
ceedingly grieved, Esth. 4, 4; Ps. 12, 33; 12, 34; let them 
exceedingly rejoice, ib. 68, 3; so, pretending themselves to be ex- 
ceedingly grieved, Hooker, v. 17; v. 22; which David did exceed- 
ingly delight to behold, ib. v. 11; v. 25; it will exceedingly beautify 
them, Dryden, Dram. Poesy, p. 82. 

Extreme, extremely: neither of these forms was used by A.V., but 
they are both found in good writers ; as, (a) extreme as an adverb: 
if the weather be not extreme cold, Walton, Angler, pp. 114, 115; 
extreme dangerous, Sir Wm. Temple. I, p. 146; extreme elaborate, 
Dryden, Dram. Poesy, p. 166; extreme poetical, ib.; extreme 
ignorant, ib. p. 158: (6) extremely; as, extremely to abhor sin, 
Hooker, v. 17; extremely peccant, Dryden, Dram. Poesy, p. 74; 
extremely satisfied, ib. p. 164; extremely well pleased, ib. p. 153; 
extremely mistaken, Addison, Spect., No. 29; extremely defec- 
tive, ib. 

First, firstly: first is used both as an adjective and an adverb by 
A. V. and by great writers, as Hooker bk. V., Shakspeare, Taylor, 
Holy Living, and this form only: /irstly has been used even by 
some Cambridge and Oxford scholars. 
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Full, fully: (a) full, as an adverb: my time is not yet full come, 
A. V., S. John 7, 8; full well, S. Mark 7, 9; hee was full resolved, 
Sidney, Arcadia, p. 71: (6) fully; as, when the day was fully 
come, A. V., Acts 2,1; I have fully preached the Gospel, Rom. 
15,19; so Numb. 7,1; Nah. 1, 10; she did not fully overtake her, 
Sidney, Arcadia, p. 69. The Revisers have dropped /ud/y in 
Acts 2, 1, but they have introduced it in S. Luke 9, 32 and Col. 
4, 12. 

Hard, hardly : (a) hard: Shakspeare uses this form as an adverb 
as well as hardly, but A. V. does not so use the former except in 
a prepositional phrase, as hard by, Lev. 3,9; hard to, Acts 18, 7: 
(6) hardly; as, a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, A. V., 19, 23; S. Mark 10, 23; bruising him hardly de- 
parteth from him, A. V., S. Luke 9, 39; Ex. 13, 15; Isa. 8, 21; 
they deal hardly and strangely with us, Pref. ed. 1611, p. cxiv. a; 
hardly spiritual, Johnson, Lives, p. 222. 

High, highly : both forms are used as adverbs by A. V.: (a) 
high: to get up very high, Deut. 28, 43; to go up higher, S. , 
Luke 14, 10; so, men over high exalted, Hooker v. 76; get 
higher on that hill, Shaksp. Caes. v. 3, 20; how high thy glory 
towers, John ii. 350; ranked high, Macaulay, Hist. ch. 2. (4) 
highly : God hath highly exalted him, Phil. 2, 9; highly displeased, 
Acts 12, 20; highly esteemed, S. Luke 16, 15; to esteem very 
highly, 1 Thess. 5, 13; so, error too highly heaped, Shaksp. 
Coriol. ii. 3, 127; highly fed, All’s Well ii. 3, 2; highly beloved, 
Com. of Errors, v. 8; highly probable, Macaulay, Hist. ch. 1; 
Hampden—highly considered, ib. 

Marvellous, marvellously: (a) marvellous as an adverb: this is 
never so used by A. V., but we find it elsewhere ; as, their marvel- 
lous favorable countenance, Hooker, v. 2; a marvellous deep and 
profound axiom, ib. v. 22; marvellous sweet music, Shaksp. Tem- 
pest, iii. 3, 19; Marvellous wisely, Hamlet, ii. 1, 3: (4) marvel- 
lously ; as, God thundereth marvellously, job 37, 5; wonder mar- 
vellously, Hab. 1, 5; he was marvellously helped, 2 Chron. 26, 15 ; 
you are marvellously changed, Shaksp. Merchant of Ven., i. 1, 76; 
Henry \V, iii. 6, 85. 

Mighty, mightily: (a) mighty as an adjective is very often used 
in A. V. and in Shakspeare, and once in A. V. as an adverb: a mighty 
(78D used adverbially) strong west wind, Ex. 10, 19: (6) mightily: 
he mightily convinced the Jews, Acts 18, 28; So mightily grew the 
word of God, ib. 19, 20; Deut. 6, 3; Judges 4, 3; so Shakspeare 
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several times; as, strive mightily, Taming of the Shrew, i. 2, 279; 
her benefits are mightily misplaced, As You Like It, i. 2, 37. 

Near, nearly: in A. V. near is the only form, and is used only 
as an adjective, but elsewhere we find it as an adverb; as, I am 
near slain, Shaksp. Sonn. 139, 13; it does concern you near, Timon 
i. 2, 183; touch me not so near, Othello, ii. 3, 220; near twenty 
years ago, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4, 4; near four years, Fox, 
James II, pp. 383, 416, 423, 424: (6) nearly’: something nearly that 
concerns yourselves, Shaksp. Mid. Night’s Dream, i. 1, 126; that 
touches me more nearly, id. Sonn. 42, 4; nearly a thousand years, 
Fox, James II, p. 373; nearly 250,000 pounds, Morley, Life of 
Burke, p. 91; so p. 105. 

Plain, plainly ; both forms are used as adverbs by A. V.: (a) 
plain, once only: he spake plain, S. Mark 7, 35; so, to speak 
plain, Shaksp. Tam. of Shrew, i. 2, 40; to print plain, Tit. Andron. 
iv. 1,75; (0) plainly: tell us plainly, S. John 10, 24; now speakest 
thou plainly, ib. 16, 29; Ex. 21,5; Deut. 27, 8; and elsewhere ; 
so, I must tell thee plainly, Shaksp. Much Ado, v. 2, 57; then 
plainly know, Rom. and Jul. ii. 3, 57; to tell plainlier and oftener, 
Pref. ed. 1611, p. cxiv. 8. 

Quick, quickly: in A. V. quick is used only as an adjective, and 
in the sense of ving ; in Shakspeare it is both an adjective in the 
sense of speedy and an adverb: (a) guick as an adverb: Go quick 
away, Tempest, v. 304; So quick bright things come to confusion, 
Mid. Night’s Dream, i. 1, 149; it should turn too quick, Walton, 
Angler, p. 97: (6) guickly: very often in A. V.; as, Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, 5, 25; go quickly, 28, 7; 1 Sam. 20, 19; 
I come quickly, Rev. 22,7; Josh. 10,6; so, Four nights will 
quickly dream away the time, Shaksp. Mid. Night’s Dream, i. 1, 
8; That she may quickly come, All’s Well, v. 3, 76; pull him out 
too quickly, Walton, Angler, p. 195; p. 235. 

Right, rightly : (a) right is used in A. V. bothas an adjective and 
an adverb; as an adverb; right early, Ps. 46, 5; so, right suddenly, 
Shaksp. As You Like It, ii. 4, 100; right soon, Taylor, Holy Living 
iv. 10; a right perfect usage, Hooker v. 65. Thou hast answered 
right (ép6as), S. Luke 10, 28 ; and in the adverbial phrases, right on, 
Prov. 4, 25; right forth, Jer. 49, 5: (6) rightly: Thou hast rightly 
judged, S. Luke 7, 43; thou sayest and teachest rightly, ib. 20, 21 ; 
2 Tim. 2, 15, A. V.; so, if I be measured rightly, Shaksp. 2d 
Henry IV. v. 2, 65; I cannot rightly say, Pericles, iii. 4, 8. 
Scarce, scarcely: (a) scarce: in A. V. this is only an adverb; as, 
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with these sayings scarce restrained they, etc., Acts 15, 18; scarce 
were come over against Cnidus, ib. 27, 7; Gen. 27, 30; so, scarce 
worth the speaking of, Hooker, v. 30; it is scarce to be doubted, 
Walton, Angler, p. 195; scarce ever, ib. pp. 53,183; you shall scarce 
obtain, etc., Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 1; he is scarce a Christian, 
ib. ii. 6; I scarce uttered, etc., Addison, Spect., No.1; 16; 18; 
scarce a corner, Johnson, Lives, pp. 401, 472: (6) scarcely: 
scarcely for a righteous man will one die, Rom. 5,7 ; ifthe righteous 
scarcely be saved, 1 S. Peter 4, 18; they hardly and scarcely seem 
to hold, etc., Hooker, v. 2; scarcely any thing, Johnson, Lives, 
p- 5; scarcely able, ib. p. 472; it will scarcely be read, ib. p. 124. 

Slow, slowly: (a) slow is always an adjective in A. V., but 
Shakspeare uses it as an adverb; as, how slow Time goes, Lucr. 
990; how slow his soul sailed on, Cymb. i. 3, 13: (4) slowly 
appears but once in A. V.; when we had sailed slowly, Acts 27,7: 
so, bringing in wood slowly, Shaksp. Temp. ii. 2, 16; to come on 
very slowly, Winter’s Tale, v. 1, 211. 

Sore, sorely : (a) sore: in A. V. only this form occurs, but both 
as an adjective and an adverb: (1) as an adjective: signs and 
wonders great and sore, Deut. 6, 22; 28,59; Ezek. 4, 21, and else- 
where, but not in the N. T. except in the comparative ; as, of how 
much sorer punishment, etc., Heb. 10, 29; Shakspeare uses it 
several times; as, Hamlet, i. 1,75: (2) as an adverb: the spirit rent 
him sore, 9, 26; he is—sore vexed, A. V., 17, 15; they were sore 
afraid, 17, 6; Gen. 20, 8; so Shakspeare several times; as, sore 
hurt and bruised, Troilus, v. 5, 14: (4) sorely; the Revisers have 
introduced this form once: bruised him sorely, S. Luke 9, 39, to 
avoid the ambiguity of the form sove,; Shakspeare uses it a few 
times ; as, thou strikest me sorely, Winter’s Tale, v. 1, 18. 

Strange, strangely: (a) strange, appears only as an adjective in 
A. V., but in Shakspeare it is also an adverb: how strange I bear 
myself, Hamlet, i. 5, 170: (0) strangely: this occurs in the text of 
A. V. but once: lest their adversaries should behave themselves 
strangely, Deut. 32, 27; they deal hardly and strangely with us, 
Pref. ed. 1611, p. cxiv. a, it is common in Shakspeare; as, you 
all look strangely on me, 2d Henry IV, v. 2, 63; strangely 
clamorous, 1st Henry IV, iii. 1, 40. 

v. 32. called him unto him, and, by anew rendering, supplying, but 
not italicizing the second Aim, after Mr. Darby nearly, having called 
him to [him]; after that he had called him, A. V. by a new render- 
ing. saith to him, preserving the Greek present, after Dr. Noyes, 
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Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; said unto him, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran.,and Rh. Zhou wicked servant, close to the 
Greek after Wycl. and Rh.; O thou wicked servant, A. V. insert- 
ing the interjection, after Tynd. and the rest. desoughtest, closer 
to the Greek (mapexdAeoas), after Rh.; preiedst, Wycl., Tynd., and 
Gen. ; desiredst, A. V. after Cran. —v. 33. mercy—mercy, to pre- 
serve the uniformity of the Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; compas- 
sion—pity, A. V. for the sake of variety, and after Tynd., Cran., 
and 1st Gen.; pitie—pitie, 2d Gen. —v. 34. due, by an omission 
from the text after Lachmann and Tregelles; so Wycl. and Rh. 
after Cod. Am.,; due unto him, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — 
v. 35. So, close to the Greek (Otrw), after Wycl., Rh., and Sir 
John Cheke; So likewise, A. V. freely after Tynd. and the rest, as 
the Revisers themselves have done in v. 14, rendering this word by 
Even so, after A. V., instead of by a simple So. shall also my 
heavenly Father. do, by a new order, closer to the Greek; shall 
my heavenly Father do also, A. V. after Cran.; see on 2, 8. tf ye 
forgive not every one his brother from your hearts, to preserve the 
Greek order, after Wycl. and Rh.; if ye from your hearts forgive 
not, etc., A. V. after Tynd. and the rest, which is excellent order 
and adopted by Sir John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson. forgive not, by an omission from the text, after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
Cod. Am.,; forgive not—their trespasses, A. V. after Tynd. and the 


rest. 
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II—COLLATION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM MS 
EVAN. 604. 


(For St. LUKE.) 


The MS of the Gospels numbered 604 by Drs. Burgon and 
Scrivener (British Museum, Egerton 2610) has such a remarkable 
text, at least in certain portions, that it seems desirable to lose no 
time in recording what has been already observed of it. I have 
carried on the collation of it whenever, during the last two years, 
I have been able to get a few days’ work in London; but this has 
not been very often, and I have only completed St. Luke’s Gospel 
and about half of St. Matthew’s. 

The age and appearance of the MS have been already described ; 
only I would observe that the statement’ is scarcely accurate, that 
“certain proper names of places (e. g. Gabbatha) are subscribed 
throughout by a hooked straight line.” In certain chapters, espe- 
cially towards the end of each Gospel, some words (mostly, but 
not all, proper names) are so subscribed; but the fact has little 
importance. From the color of the ink and quality of the strokes 
I feel quite certain that the marks are by a hand of much later 
date than the MS itself—I think of the 15th century; as some 
glosses, which show the handwriting, were plainly written with the 
same pen and ink. I believe these marks were made in Western 
Europe; for in the margin against XI 2, 3 is written Ord domica. 
However, I feel less certain that these words are by the same hand 
that made most of the marginal notes, than that it was the same 
hand that (sometimes on the same page) wrote the significant 
Greek words, and made the conventional signs, both in the margin 
and amid the text. The only other hand that seems to have 
altered the MS was the contemporary dpberjs. Without pre- 
tending to be an expert palaeographer, I feel pretty confident that 
the second hand’s corrections in ink are in the same writing as the 
gilt r/-Ao0. This should be noticed, because his corrections are 

-usually confined to the filling up of /acunae like those in VI 48-9, 
where one asks whether the omission was from carelessness, or 


1 Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the N. T., p. 243, ed. 1883. 
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whether it existed in the exemplar. But the former view is the 
less likely, as in other respects the MS seems to be carefully 
written: the accents and. adscript are tolerably correct, and obvious 
errors of transcription rare. The punctuation also is systematic 
and intelligible. Quotations from the O. T. are marked in the 
margin by 2. For ordinary stops a simple point is used, with 
power varying as it stands above, on, or below the ruled line along 
the tops of the letters. But occasionally the sign(;) is used, 
especially where it is open to doubt whether the sentence is really 
to be taken as interrogative or not. It seemed worth while to 
record these, while mere deviations from modern usage in punctu- 
ation or accentuation are omitted, unless where they occur in the 
midst of real various readings. Obvious slips of the pen are also 
omitted; and so are peculiarities of spelling and cases of the 
superfluous final y: also the o of otras, which is almost universal. 
But the distribution of the »y is worth observing. It occurs 102 
times in the first twelve chapters of the Gospel, 15 times in the 
last twelve; always in the third person singular of verbs (cizev 
71 times out of the 117) except VI 2 (cd8Sacw). This is without 
counting the anomalous éénpav6nv in VIII 6. The form eixay occurs 
4 times in the former half of the Gospel, once (XIX 25) in the 
latter ; édpaxay once, in IX 36. When the character of the text in 
the two halves of the Gospel is noticed, it may be thought that 
these differences in the spelling have some significance. I proceed 
to give a complete list of the substantive various readings of Cod. 
604 in St. Luke’s Gospel. The standard of the collation is 
Stephens’ text reprinted by Scrivener. 


I 5. xai 28. 6 ayy. mpos abriv] mpds abriy 
avTat 6 ayyedos 
7. —joav. 33. Tovs aidvas] 
10. rod fv] fv Tod 34. Post gorar + por 
13. Post 6 dyyedos + xi 38. am’ 6 dyy.] 6 adyyedos 
15. xvpiov] 60 an’ dur? 
19. dm. 6 ayy-]‘O 50. eis: -yeveds yeveav] cio yevedy 
21. —év r@ vad. est in kal yeveuy 
extremo versu, nullo se- 55. eis rov atava| goo alavor 
quenti puncto. 59. aird| aira (mox pro ra, 
25. —rd ut potius per incuriam 
26. ind] dé scriptum videatur. Sed 
27. Post ofxou notabile est, alios codd. 


—eidoy. . yuvargiv. utrumque habere.) 
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63. éori Svopa (in 
calce pag.) dvopa 
66. —oi dxovoartes 


69. 


. rod dmoypay- 
acéa. Item—yacba in 
Vv. 3. 

—<s ante médw. Post iov- 
daiav, est punctum infra 
lineam : tum relictum est 
spatium trium literarum 
capax; sed non videtur 
esse rasura. 


—yvratki. 


12. 
. —idov 
ayyedos 
11. —onpepoy 
*13. dyyého] Adyo 
15. —xai of 
17. i8dvres Kai 
20. éméarpewray | iméorpeyay 
21. masdiov] 
25. evoeBno. (sic) 
rov rae 
‘Ioond .. . abrod] 6 
kal 
—ard 
. —xai ante airn 
... patnp] 
oi yoveio 
—éev ante rois yrworois 
51. mdvra ra ra 


advayra 


III 2. dpxsepéwy] emi 


——TOU 


4. —)éyortos 
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7. obv] eye dé 
10, 12, 14. mowjooper] 
12. BarricOqva| Barricacba 
14. etme mpos airoic 
16. pev] év 
19. 
*+22. —é vids pov 
23. 

*ooel érav apy., dv] 

Tpid- 

KovTa 

Vv. 24-38 duabus colum- 
nis dispositi sunt: non ut 
ediderunt Westc. et Hort., 
sed in hunc modum: 
rov parOdy (Sic) 
Tov peAyi x. A. 


Tou 
Tov Aevi 
26. ilwonx iwda 
27- iwvay pno (4 (é.¢. pnood) 

28. iaddi 
29. lwpnp 
30. iwvap 
33- + rot iwpay ante 
35- wepovx 
parey 


IV 1. mvevpare] id tov 
4. 
—é ante (inter 
calcem et verticem pagi- 
nae), 
5-—6 diaBoros 
maoas Tas Bag. | tag Baot- 
6. airav] rovrav 
7. Post + 
gov tavta] cot 
8. —imaye . . Sarava 
—vap 
(post éorncev) 


|| 
Il 1 
2. 
4. 
! 


II. —ére 
16. ante Nafapér 
18. . . . xapdiay 
mavrov . . arevitovres] mav- 
tov of dpbarpol tH ovva- 
yoyne 
22. ovx odyi vido 
iwand otror 
23. avrovs, Mdvras | * 
év K.] cio tiv Karepvaovp 
ipiv 
25. —de 
ipiv] ore 
26. Sdperra] dperra 
27. émi . “Iopand] év 
rau ind emt Tov mpo- 
grrov 
28. mavres | dravrec 
29. —rijs (ante ddpios) 
eis rd] Sore 
33-4. —Aé¢yov (inseruit manus 
recentior). 
34. coi] od 
35. an’ 
36. OdpBos ém mdvras] émt 
6apBor 
38. éx| 
40. mavres | 
41. xpdgovra | Kpavyd¢ovra 
Xpioros 
42. émetnrovy 


43. eis rovro] émi rovrw 


V 3. 
5. —airo 
Oixrvoy| ra dixrva 
6. —rois ante év 


ixbiov 
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8. yévact rod yévacw id 
12. —xai ante 
19. 
20. —air@ 
23. &yetpat] éyetpe 
24. elme eimev 
THt 
25. 3] ep 
27. . . 
29. 
tmodds| TeAwvav 
30. of yp. adbrav kai of of 
kal of yp. avrav 
Mox scriba punctis verba 
mpos Tovs p. avrov Cum 
Aéyorres, NON CuM éeydyyu Cov 
connexit. 
Post pera +- rav 
33. —édpoiws 
35. —de 
36. ++ ante ipariov 
+75 ante 1rd ard 
TOU Kk. 
38. —xal duddrepor curt. 


39. 


VI 1. —rav 


rovs otdxvas, kai Kal 
rovs oraxvar 
2. ev 
3. 6°1.] 6 io 
4. os] TOT 
—éraBe 
t—xkai r. p. adrod. 
a 
5+ 
6. —xai ante 
7. mapernpovy oi] mapern- 
povvro de of 
Post +- 
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8. xai dé 
dvdpi 
"Eyetpar| 
3€] xai 
Q. obv] dé 
droxreivat 
10. rq. dvOp.] 
II. avrot 
15. "IdxwBov tov ’AAd.] Kui 
idxwBov addaiov 
18. md] 
25. of éu in rasura 
—ipiv ante oi yer. 
26. ovat ipiv] ovat 
marépes (inseruit 
manus altera) 
28. ipiv] ipao 
imép| rept 
29. éni] cio 
—oov post aipovros, cov 
post 
30. ro 
31. —xal ipeis 
33- —yap 
34. —éori 
—yap of 
35. 
xpnords éorw] eort ypnoror 
36. —oby 
ds 
37- —xal (ante xpivere) 
38. —xai bis 
—yép 
39: mecodvra] 
40. —abrod (post 
42. éxBadeiy in fine versus, non 
Post 
44. —yap (post éxacrov) 
45. xal dvOp. . . Kat 
6 mommpoo tov movnpod 
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mpoépet Td Tovnpdv* yap 
Kapdiag 
x. TA. 
48. ante rérpav 

T—reOep. . . mérpay, sup- 

plevit manus altera. 
. 

t—ral . . . péya, supplevit 

manus altera. 


I. Kamepvaoip | xapapvaovp 
—rmpos 
tov I. mapek. | auToy 
éxarévrapxos]  éxarovrapyno 
pr. m. 
elutix . . oréyny pov] ixavic 
celui iva pou tro thy oréyny 
t—add . . . éAbciv, supplevit 
manus altera. 
im’ épavrov] im’ abrov 
—avroy 
> a 
—dobevovvra 
| TOL 
Post ixavos ++ fv 
. 6 Kiptos] 6 io 
>? >) >. 
én’ | én’ abriy 
dmavras] mavrac éytyyeprat] 
> 
nyepOn 
—éey alteram. 
> a ‘ > , 
airy éxeivne 
"Inaois 
vexp. mr. evayy.] mraxo 
evayyedi{ovrat, vexpol ¢yei- 
povrat 


24. 


w 
25. évddéy (correxit, ut videtur, 
pr. m.) 
28. —yap 
—tov Barricrov 


| | 
VI 
3 
4 
6 
| 8 
9 
Io 
II 
I2 
13 
16 
17 
2I 
| 22 
| 
| 
| 
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31. —eime 6 Kuptos 
32. xat Aéyovow] & A€éyee (vulga- 
tum in margine scripsit 
manus recentior). 
33. yap] éAndrubev 
t—dprov 
—oivov 
34. reA. recover 
35- 
36. dvexdin| xarexdiOn 
37+ yun ev Ares hv Gp] 
rio hv ev THe 
kal 
39. —év 
— ris 
40. ‘O . Addoxade] 6 
diddoxare pyoiv 
42. —avrov 
43. Amoxpibeis 6 Sipov] 6 de 
44. xehadis 
46. pov rods rove pou 


VIII 2. Mapia] paprdp 
3. aibroio éx 
*5. omdpov] Adyov 
pev] 6 pev 
—xai ante xarerarnbn (ita ut 
haec quidem verba paene 
verteres, “Quod cecidit 
secus viam conculcatum 
est’). 
| aitdy 
6. érepov érecer] érepoo 
eénpavOn| éénpdvOnv 
7. €repov] érepor 
abrév 
8. érepov. emi] Erepoo erecev 


guev] dreic 


Q. —avrovd, AéyorTes 

Tis . 
mapaBoAn 

14. meoov, QUamvis praecesserit 


. rio avrn €in 


ro 
16. Avyvias] Avxviay 
20. kai amnyyéAn] amnyyéAn 
21. —dmoxpibeis 
22. Kai éyévero] ’Eyévero 
23. cvverAnpodvro | émAnpodvro 
24. émordra alterum punctis 
notatum est. 
25. —éorw 
dipa| dpa 
imax. aire 
26. Tadapnvav] yepyeonrav, Manus 
altera 'p Tadapnvav 
27. 
28. —rov ante iyiorov 
32. mapexdArovy] mapexddeav 
34. —admedOovres 
37. Tadapnvav] 
pnvev, Ut Supra. 
dm’ | Trav dpiav 
—ro 
38. 6 Méyov] (vulgatum 
Tp in margine) 
40. ’Eyévero év] év d¢ (vulgatum 
Ip in margine) 
tov 
Biov 
—xal of per’ avrod, supplevit 
m. alt. 
. an’ | Est quidem litura, 
sed nihil erasum videtur. 
—aire@ post amnyyerev 


i 


‘A > 4 
mapa | 
Elced | 


—éxBarov ... Kal 


| 
| 

t 

| 

it 

| 

53 
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IX 1. —padnras airod 
4. els fv dv] cio fw dy 
eyiyeprat] nryépOn 
Q. xai eirev] dé 
10. —épnpov est in 
litura) 
BnOaaida] BnOcaidav 
II. de€dpevos | dmodeEdpevos 
13. dv0 ixdves | dio 
14. —avrovd 
katakXivare| dvaxXivare 
15. dvéxAwav dravras] xaréxdwav 
mavrao 
16. maparibévat] mapabqvae 
20. —pe déyere 
eimeiv | 
21. abrois map. | mapyyyetdev abroio 


25. 


a 
26. dyiov ayyAov | ayyédov 


Tay ayiwv, a superscr. a 
pr. m._ haesitanti, ut 
videtur. 
éornxérar, ot | of 
. 
. . . ‘HXig] pilav 
kat 
. €yévero | i8ov 
. aveBdnoe] éBdnoe 
poyts] 
éxBd\Aoow aitdé] éxBadrwow 
avrau 
6 
mapadidocba | mapadobjvat 
. Badr] 
éavr@] airau 
gora| 
ém] év 
—ra 
. | bis 
—avrov 
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52. —mopevderras 
aire | 
53. és] Compendium quod 
valet eis 
54. —airov 
dro] 
margine (cum locus sit 
ad calcem paginae) addi- 
dit manus fortasse prima. 
55-6. oidare moiov mva éaré ; 
6 vido kK. T. A. 
| dmoxreivat 
57. 'Eyévero 1. air., ev 650] 
kal ait 
62. —mpos airov 
els ri év rie 


X 1. —atrovs 


mopevoba (sic) 
2. de 
éxBddAn épyaras] ék- 
Barn 
4. pi) 
5. 10. | 
dvaravcerat 
Post ipav + «io 
12. —de 
13. xopatiy . . . 


we 


15. (quae manus 
correxerit, nescio: sed 
alibi videtur idem immu- 
tasse altera m., ipsi scriba 
aequalis) 


ovpavod ; 


|| 
| 
27 
28 
33 
34 
35 
38 
39 
40 
43 
44 = 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
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19. dédoxa 
20, —padAov 
22. —xai orp. mp. T. p. €lme. 
taped. poe mapeddOn 
ywooket| 
30. —rvyxdvorra 
32. —de 
—vyevopevos 
33. —avrov 
35. —airo 
37- Ei odv 6°1.| etrev 
avTa@ 
XI 1. —xai (ante ‘Twdvyns) 
2. . . ovpavois 
gou| rd mva gov 
dytov 5 xabapicdre 
4. —aAa « 
8. ddcet] didoow, pr. Mm. 
adrov pidrov adrov 
doar] 
II. + é ante 
airnoet 6 vids adprov| 6 vide 
aitnoet apror ; 
ei xai| 
12. —xai 
13. dy. ddép.] Sépara dyaba 
14. ante oi dxda 
15. + rau ante dpyorre 
17. peptabeioa 
19. Voluit procul- 
dubio scripsisse éxBadodcr 
kp. tp» avtoi| abrot xperal 
22. 
29. arn yeved (non Satis indi- 
cavi nec nunc memini 
utrum yeved bis scriptum 
sit, an yeved OMissa ante 
avrn) 
émetnrei| 
—rod mpognrov 


4 
Tas Nw. TOG 


30 


Taio onpetov 

32. Nevevi] vyvevirat 

33- kpumrov | 

t—otde . . . pddiov (quod 

addidit manus altera) 

36. —ri 

37- —Tts 

40. twbev xai 1d tober] rd 
rd 

41. 

42 

44. —oi ante repir. 

48. paprupeire] paprupes éore pr. 
m.(es compendioscriptum 
in fine versus.) 


54. —xai 


mapeivat 


XII 3. pds] cio 


4. phoBnOire | 
pu ex. meptacdr. | 
€xévT@v 
5. ex. | Zxovra 
Il. mpoodépoow | 
éni] 
12. airy] éxeivn 
13. ex rod Trav éx Tod 
dxAov avTat 
14. decaoriy] 
16. epdpnoev 
22. —ipev 
23. + yap post 7. In fine ver- 
sus est; 
24. | 
26. odre] obde 
27. —8e 
28. xdprov . . . dvral év dypa 
onpepov Tov xéprov 
30. radra yap mdvra] mdvra yap 


TavTa 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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36. éavrav] 

41. 

42. Ele 8¢] cimev 
Sodvat 

47. éavroi | abrod 

49. «is] émi 

51. dd’ 

53- Ovyarpi] Ovyarépa 
Thy wpa 

54. 

58. | Badne 


XIII 8. xompiav] compra 

11. jv] jy yor} 

13. éméOnxev] 

15. | imoxperde 

16. "ABpadp odcay] odcay 
(usitatius est é8padu). 

19. éavrod| Kirov 
(compendiis) 

20. —xai 

23. Primo scripserat mpéc airdy, 
mox inter scribendum 
correxit airove 

29. —dmé ante Boppa (xai fuerat 
in extremo versu) 

31. dpa 

onpepov Kat adptoy 
(compendiis) 

35. d€ Aéyw]| Aéyw Se 


XIV 5. dvos] 6 vido 
10. dvdmecov] dvdrece 
12. —xai (post de) 


15. dprov] dpirrov 

26. éavrod] airod 

28. + 6 ante déd\wy, et punctum 
post ofxodounoa. 

32. avrod méppw] méppw adrod 
(compendio) 
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33. éavrov | éavrau 


35 


XV 5. Post émridnow + airar, 
€. 
17. Post éyd dé + 
19. ——xai ante ov« ére 
21. + moinady pe & (sic hic et 
v. Ig: nescio quae manus 
o suppleverit) éva ray ; 


cov 


XVI 1. | airax 
6. Post prius +- airar 
*T13. —xai paywva Supplevit 
m. altera. Potest tamen 
consulto omissum fuisse : 
cf. Jos. XXIV 19. 
15. €vomov . . . éorw] éorww éva- 
65. 
22. rod ABpadu. d8padp (—rod) 
25. dde] 
26. évreibev | évOev 
29. Post Aéyer ++ (Compendio 
scriptum) 


dxovovow] dxovcovew* (SiC) 


XVII 4. —émi of 
6. eiyere] Exere 
7. Punctum est post ei@éwo 
dvdreca| avdrece 
9. —airo 
10. —ére ante 6 add. 
$24. —els tiv im’ odpaviy 
—xkai 

34. —6é bis. 

36. -+- d00 (compendio in 
fine versus) év rau dyp@ * 
kai 6 érepor 
apeOjcerat 
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XVIII 1. Post + 
avrovs (compendio) 
5. ye] (compendio) 
| 
Q. —xai ante mpds 
13. + ante paxpdder 
14. Post 4 ++ yap (compendio) 
22. In margine nescio qua 
manus supplevit én ante 


° €Tt 


XIX 4. 
7. 
15. —xai ante 
16, 18, 20. pra] prac 
23. 
35- €avrav | a’rav (compendio) 
37- dpgarro] 
48. 


XX 1. dpysepeis | iepeio 

19. —rév Aady (in margine in- 
seruit m. altera). 

28. Post yuvaixa + adrov 

Tor’ 

32. —de 

46. Post ypapparéwv + 


XXI 2. nai rwa | twa Kai 
II. Pd8ynrpa (—re) 
12. drdvrav] mavrov 
16. —xai adeAghar 


XXII 3. —é 
4. Post dpxtepetot ypap- 
parevot 


—rois ante orparnyois 


Q. érotpdoopev 

18. yevyqparos | 

*20. aipari] dvdpari 

23. rodro péAdov| 
(compendio in fine ver- 
sus) 

25: elre (sine v) 

30. xadnoerbe 

32. éxdeim | éxdimn 

36. . . . dyopacdro] 
. . ayoparet 

paxatpa &de] 

47. Post finem versus -++ rodro 
yap onpeioy Sédwxer 
dv gitnow aités eorw 
(nonnullis compendiis) 

49. —ev 

52. ém’] mpos: marg. Ip 
(compendio) 

53. add’ ] 

60. ante adéxrwp 

66. —re 


éavrav | avTov 


XXIII 6. 6] 4: debuit profecto 
scribere 4 (*H dvOpwmos 
éort 3) 

II. efovdernoac, 8 
fortasse in litura 

18. aipe] aipa, et in margine 
dpe. Credo scribam volu- 
isse aipe, et correctorem 
dipat. 

—rov 

26. ante épyopévov 

27. —xai, sed in margine addi- 
dit prima, ut. credo, 
manus. 

31. yévnrat] yiverat 

46. hovy peyddrAy] peyddn 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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53- Post finem v. XXIV 18. 


v € 
emt rhv Oipay 27. avrod compendio: € credi- 
pevnpeiov derim a pr. m. insertum 
54. —xai ante od8Barov 33- + adroit ante avacr. 


55. —kal 52. 


It will be seen that the noteworthy readings are far more numerous 
in the first half of the Gospel than in the second. In the first four 
chapters I have counted about’ 60 cases where 604 agrees, against 
the received text, with the approximate consensus of the group of 
authorities to which xBL 33 belong: about 80 where it agrees with 
the T. R. against these, and some 30 odd where it differs from the 
T. R. and is supported by some ancient authority (usually “‘ West- 
ern”) other than that mentioned. In from 4 to 6 passages & B, etc., 
604, and the T. R. all differ from one another : in from 22 to 24, the 
reading of 604 is, so far as I am aware, almost or altogether unique. 
On the other hand, in the last four chapters (218 verses compared 
with 232) there are (besides mere clerical errors and varieties of 
spelling) only 35 deviations in all from the received text; and of these 
at least 7 are cases where the modern “ Received Text” is a merely 
accidental one, not agreeing with the mass of even the later codices. 
Of the 28 real deviations from the so-called Syrian text, or received 
text of mediaeval Greece, the substitution of the simple for the 
reflexive pronoun in XXII 66 and (doubtfully) in XXIV 27 are 
almost the only ones where 604 agrees with 8 and B or L against the 
mass of MSS. In most of the other cases it has some respectable 
authority for its reading, but usually late, often only cursive: as in 
the very remarkable passage XXII 20. This passage and certain 
others have been marked with an asterisk above, because they 
seem to suggest (they are very far from proving) an hypothesis as to 
the source of the peculiarities of this text. In XI 2 we have a reading 
akin to, though apparently not identical with, that of Marcion’s recen- 
sion of St. Luke. Now, except in XX 19 and (partly) XI 11, XII 5, 
I do not know that Marcion’s text is proved to agree elsewhere with 
604 in any of its peculiarities; but it is curious, though it may be 


1 Of course it is impossible to define what is an approximate consensus of 
such a very uncertain group. £. g. in I 27 the obvious interpolation xai marpiac¢ 
is found in 8L 1 Euseb. as well as in CF and elsewhere. In the next verse, 
BL 1,131 Memph. omit 6 dyyedog altogether, while SF 69 and the old Latin 
agree with 604 in placing it after tpd¢ ait#v. Do these cases belong to the 
first category or the third? 
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accidental, that so many of the peculiar readings of 604 should be 
perversions of passages bearing (or perversely made to bear) on 
Christological doctrine. No doubt, individual passages admit of 
explanation. In II 13 civ rg Adyo may be imagined to mean 
“while he was yet speaking,” as dua r@ Ady very well might. In 
III 23 épxdpevos is possible as aslip or a conjecture in a rather 
obscure and perhaps corrupt passage. Still more probably, in 
VIII 5, might Adyov be explained as an ill-timed reminiscence of 
ver. 11 or of Mark IV 14. But what is to be said of the omission 
(absolutely without other authority) in III 22? still more, what of 
the monstrous reading which caught my eye in John VII 309, 
¢Banriobn for éd0édc6n? The last could not be a mere slip of a medi- 
aeval scribe, least of all in so familiar a passage as the Whitsunday 
Gospel. Of course no text of St. John could be, strictly speaking, 
Marcionite: but the theory which Marcion founded on Luke XII 
50 and some other passage (Mark X 38?) is the only one which 
makes ¢8arric$n other than meaningless. Last of all, in XXII 20, 
the fact that évépyar: is not quite unique proves that it is not acci- 
dental ; and though an easier error than the other, it would be 
even more startling to a Catholic transcriber—even more attractive 
to a Gnostic editor. 

Of the other peculiar readings I will only remark on the numer- 
ous omissions. They never are such as to destroy the sense— 
indeed they have mostly some plausibility, ¢. g. in VI 48-9, where 
the variation of the best authorities is such as to make omission 
tempting. I have marked omissions of this character with a f in 
the above list of readings—not confining myself to such as are 
absolutely peculiar to this MS, but neither including such cases as 
I 28, where omission is the rule in the oldest type of text. But 
the unsupported omissions of 604 may be thought, as far as they 
go, to throw doubt on the propriety of the nearly similar omissions 
of B. In VI 26, VIII 25 these seem to stand a/one in the omission. 

W. H. Simcox. 
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III—PROF. CHILD’S BALLAD BOOK.’ 


The theory of evolution, although, from its one-sidedness, inca- 
pable of furnishing a rational explanation of anything, is an 
admirable means of classifying facts or phenomena. As such, it 
is doing most excellent service in all the sciences, the philological 
no less than the natural. It is teaching us that every reality—not 
only every natural product, but likewise every institution, every 
idea, every word—has behind it an incalculable period of growth. 

The Darwinian theory of the Origin of Species finds its counter- 
part in the now numerous works on Comparative Polity, Compar- 
ative Ethics, Comparative Religion, Comparative Grammar; and 
we shall, no doubt, soon see works on Comparative Ideology and 
Comparative Aesthetics, if indeed such do not already exist. 

In all these sciences, as indeed in science generally, there are 
two stages, the first inductive, the second deductive. In the 
former, facts or phenomena are carefully collected and classified 
according to essential resemblances due to evolutionary connec- 
tion. In the second, an attempt is made, with the aid of the 
known laws of being or logical possibility, to ascend from the 
facts so classified to the entity or entities whose activities are the 
causes of these facts—entities whose existence reason peremptorily 
asserts and whose nature it imperiously demands to know. This 
stage corresponds to a science of ontology and involution—a 
science which, unfortunately, has thus far made but little progress. 

The work of which the first instalment is before us belongs dis- 
tinctly to the first of these two stages. It is an attempt to collect 
and classify, according to principles of evolution, a distinct portion 
of the folk-lore of a great people, and to show its connection with 
the corresponding portion of the folk-lore of other peoples. The 
author nowhere attempts to work out a science or theory of ballads, 
or to trace them to their source in the natural faculties of the 
human mind. He does not even discuss the nature of the ballad, 


1The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by Francis James 
Child. Part I. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, London, Henry Stevens, 4 
Trafalgar Square. 4to, pp. vi, 256. 
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as distinguished from other species of popular literature, and rarely 
does he try to look for the origin of a ballad in an actual event. 
In spite of this, as we read the volume through, there grows upon 
us the conviction that, if what the author is doing for the ballads 
of Scotland and England (Scotland, in this connection, ought cer- 
tainly to stand first) were done for the ballads of other countries, 
it would not be difficult to construct a theory, and a profoundly 
interesting one, of ballads. Indeed, of the success with which 
Prof. Child has accomplished the task he has set himself, it would 
be very difficult to speak too highly, and he would be a brave 
man who should pretend to judge the result from a position of 
superior knowledge. Such knowledge, it may be safely asserted, 
does not exist, and certainly the present writer makes no claim to 
such. If, therefore, he allow himself to make a few strictures here 
and there, it will not be on scholarly grounds, but from a point of 
view to which no scholarship can lead, but which, nevertheless, 
has certain slight advantages—the point of view of one to whom 
many of the ballads came by oral tradition, and who used, as his 
first speech, the dialect in which by far the larger number of them 
are composed. 

The volume before us contains all the forms which the author 
has been able to discover of twenty-eight ballads, with extensive 
introductions and notes. The care and trouble which he has 
expended in hunting up texts, and the number which, in some 
cases, he has discovered, are matters deserving of all admiration. 
It is plain that he has done everything in his power to bring to 
light all the varieties, the freakish as well as the natural, of every 
ballad. It is strange enough to find important versions of some 
of them coming from highly cultivated Boston ladies, American 
bishops and immigrant Irish servant-girls. No doubt there still 
exist, in remote corners, forms that have thus far escaped his dili- 
gent search ; but this he knows better than any one, and, accord- 
ingly, invites contributions from every quarter. If any criticism 
of this part of his work were permissible, we might say that he 
would have done well to distinguish more clearly than he has 
done the freakish versions from the natural, and to determine, as 
far as possible, the locality in which each particular form was cur- 
rent. By the freakish forms we mean those that are due, not to 
natural development, but to the conscious effort either of rude 
popular bards or of cultivated poets impatient of popular uncouth- 
ness. They are, for the most part, easily distinguishable by turns 
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of expression, by conceits or by words foreign to the ballad style ; 
but these, of course, can be recognized only by those who have a 
well developed feeling for the style and language of ballads. 
Professor Child, possessing this feeling, as he certainly does in 
high degree, would, we think, have done well to mark as freakish, 
or even as monstrous, many verses, and even some whole ballads 
from the collection of Peter Buchan, as well as from some less 
heinously offending collections. On the principle that ‘A lie that 
is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies,” Buchan’s collection is 
one of the worst possible. It contains many genuine and precious 
fragments of old ballads; but these are so mixed up with bald 
doggrel, either written by the collector himself or palmed off on 
him by some one having as little feeling as himself for the true 
ballad style, that it is almost worse than useless. It will never be 
of any value until some person, with the proper qualifications, 
goes over it thoroughly and separates the chaff and tares from the 
sound grain. 

To determine the localities to which certain versions of a ballad 
belong, or in which they were originally composed, is often a very 
easy matter to any one having a speaking acquaintance with the 
English or Scotch dialects, and such determination is often 
extremely valuable in helping us to discover from what direction 
the original mythes of a ballad came. We believe it might be 
shown, for example, that those ballads whose most ancient and 
simple forms are composed in any of the dialects of the north- 
eastern counties of Scotland have a Scandinavian origin. 

In his introductions, Prof. Child gives an account of the origin 
of his various texts, noting their differences, and enumerates the 
versions that occur in other languages. It is truly astonishing to 
see in how many and what widely spread forms the same original 
mythoi appear: many of them have a range wider than Christen- 
dom. Almost more astonishing even is the research that -has 
enabled Prof. Child to discover the existence of versions in more 
than thirty languages—German and its dialects, Dutch, Flemish, 
Norse, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Servian, Wendish, Wallachian, Magyar, Esthonian, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Greek, Albanian, Breton, Turk- 
ish, Kurdish, Afghan, Persian, Sanskrit, Arabic, etc., etc. As we 
read over these introductions, our respect for ballads grows won- 
derfully. We find that what once seemed almost too slight and 
common to deserve serious consideration or study can lay claim to 
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long descent and widely spread relations—that ballads have had a 
growth, and a history as interesting as that of ideas, polities, reli- 
gions or languages. We find in them too an unsuspected bond 
between the scattered members of the human family. 

Prof. Child’s notes are occupied chiefly with various readings 
and minute philological criticism. It .is deserving of remark 
that whatever emendations he has proposed he has confined 
to his notes, and has thus given the different versions of each 
ballad as he found them—the raw material for science, unim- 
paired. We will now run over the ballads one by one, making 
such remarks and criticisms as seem to us calculated to throw 
light upon them. Though Prof. Child has not informed us upon 
what principle he has arranged them, yet principle there plainly 
is, as those having kindred subjects are printed together. 

The first ballad, entitled Riddles Wisely Expounded, and printed 
in four versions with variants, contains little that calls for remark. 
The refrain of version B, “Jennifer, gentle and rosemaree,” is 
plainly a corruption for “Juniper, jennet and rosemary.” Jennet 
is the French gené?, that is, broom. That the three words should 
have been mistaken for the names of the three sisters is readily 
conceivable. Jennifer’? (accent on the last syllable) is a term 
frequently applied in the north of Scotland to little yirls caught in 
some mischief or scrape; jennet easily runs into Janet, and rose- 
maree into Rose Mary. Prof. Child’s conjecture that gentle might 
be for gentian is not happy. Gentian, we fear, is not a common 
plant in the British Isles. It is curious that this refrain is purely 
French ; the corresponding names in Scotch for the three plants 
are, respectively, etnach, brume and costmary. In the same ver- 
sion, v. 8: “ What is dvoader than the way?” we should, for 
obvious reasons and on the authority of v. 13 of A, read: “ What 
is longer,” etc. 

Ballad No. 2, The Elfin Knight, appears in twelve versions 
more or less complete. The “ burden-stem ” of the first two exists 
ina form which Prof. Child seems not to have met, and which 
shows that some forms of the ballad had an unfortunate termina- 


tion : 
“ Her plaidie awa, her plaidie awa, 
The win’ blew the bonnie lassie’s plaidie awa.” 


1 This reminds us of another expression often used to naughty children, of 
which we have vainly tried to discover the meaning: “ I’se sen’ ye awa wi’ a 
nackaweetie wife” (or perhaps, an ackaweetie wife), Can any one tell us the 
meaning of the word in Italics? 
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In couplet 2 of A: 


“T wish that horn were in my 4is?, 
Yea, and the knight in my armes ¢wo” 


we ought to read either mou’ (mouth) for 7st, or else nzest for 
two, asin B. As, however, uzest does not rhyme with £7s¢, we are 
inclined to prefer the former emendation, and to consider the 
counlet in B as tinkered, especially as it is hard to see why the 
maid should desire to have the knight’s horn in her kist. In B, 
couplet 14, for stack we must read sfak, that is, stalk. In D, 
couplet 8 is plainly spurious. “ It’s right I ask as mony o thee,” 
is not in the ballad style, and the Scotch dialect never omits the 
conjunction ¢hat. In couplet 9, instead of “‘ My father askd me 
an acre o land,” which is simple nonsense, we must read “ My 
father aucht an acre o land (awcht=owns). Peter Buchan evidently 
did not know the meaning of aucht, and, therefore, replaced it by 
aski, which then suggested the following me. And yet the people 
of Buchan still say, “ Fa aucht (yaucht) tat?” for “Who owns 
that?” The rhymes in the older forms of this ballad, /ooff with 
glove, etc., show that it belongs to the north of Scotland. 

Of ballad No. 3, Zhe Fause Knight upon the Road, of which only 
the refrain is rhymed, there is but one version and one verse of 
another, both derived from Motherwell. 

No. 4, entitled (arbitrarily, we think) Lady /sabel and the Elf- 
Knight, appears in six versions, with an introduction of nearly 
thi. :y-three pages, full of learning and interest. The wide cur- 
rency of this ballad and the industry with which Prof. Child has 
traced it through a score of languages are equally surprising. 
Sophus Bugge’s attempt to carry the subject of it back to the 
story of Judith and Holofernes cannot be called successful, although 
such an origin would be in nowise strange or unlikely. It isa 
great pity that Prof. Child has placed at the head of. his versions 
the shorter one from Buchan’s collection, and thus been led to 
give the ballad a false title. The version in question we maintain 
to be a pure fabrication. The first two verses are borrowed from 
some version of Zhe Elfin Knight (not contrariwise, as Prof. 
Child conjectures), and the rest are pure, unmitigated doggrel, 
written perhaps by Buchan himself. The only verse that contains 
any trace of the ballad style or language is the 12th. The case is 
different with Buchan’s second version (B), which, with the excep- 
tion of the last (doggrel) verse, seems to be genuine. Unfortu- 
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nately, it is not complete, several verses being wanting between one 
and two, and between two and three. We doubt whether the 
first two lines of the first verse belong to this ballad ; but they are 
certainly beyond Buchan’s power of invention. ‘“ Wearie’s well,” 
we think, deserved a note. ‘ Wearie,” connected perhaps with 
werre (tz. €. worse), plainly means the Evil One. ‘Auld Wearie” is 
now used, or at least was used twenty years ago, like “Auld Hor- 
nie” or “Auld Clootie,” to mean the devil. We doubt seriously 
whether Buchan was right in saying the Binyan’s Bay is the old 
name for the mouth of the Ugie. 

No. 5, Gil Brenton, appears in eight versions, with variants and 
an introduction of six pages. The first version is the best, and 
several others are fairly good; but that from Buchan’s collection 
is very bad. Couplets 4, 6, 9-14, 19, 23-28, 32-34, 37, 41, 45, 47, 
52, 55, 50 are certainly spurious, and several others may be so. 
This is shown by their style and language. That Buchan should 
have used the word trunk for hist (couplets 44, 45) shows that he 
had not the slightest feeling for ballad diction. From version C 
Prof. Child would strike out couplets 24, 25, 42, 43, 80, 81, 83. 
We agree with him only in the case of 42, 43, 83. Couplet 24 is 
so unintelligible that it must be genuine. No one would invent 


“If ye bea maiden du, 
Meikle sorrow will ye get” 


to mean, If ye be not a maiden, etc., as the words plainly do. It 
is difficult to suggest an emendation; but perhaps we ought to 
read “If ye binna maiden yet.” 

No. 6, Willie’s Lady, has but one version (with variants), which, 
however, is generally satisfactory, although some of the verses 
sound as if they had been tinkered. In couplet 24, “ The goodlie 
gift has be her ain,” has is plainly a slip for sad/ or’se. This ballad, 
as the language and rhymes show, plainly belongs to the north 
of Scotland. It is curious to find the participle of /e¢ written once 
letten, another time /otten, when the correct form is Jatten. The 
introduction contains some interesting accounts of superstitions 
connected with child-birth, and shows, as we should expect, that 
the ballad is very popular in the Scandinavian countries. 

No. 7, Zari Brand, appears in seven versions, of which the 
last (F), a fragment from the Percy MS, is by far the best. That 
from Scott’s Minstrelsy is sadly patched with foreign cloth: hardly 
a single verse has escaped. The same is true, to a less extent, of 
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version C. Prof. Child’s introduction is full of curious informa- 
tion, and shows that the ballad has extensive Scandinavian 
connections and finds full explanation only by reference to them. 
Indeed, there can be no manner of doubt that it is of Scandinavian 
descent and that the original Earl Brand was a fairy prince, an Erl- 
King. “It is a Norwegian belief,” says Prof. Child, “that when 
a nix assumes the human shape, in order to carry some one off, 
it will be his death if the selected victim recognizes him and names 
him.” It is this death-naming that forms the crisis in nearly all 
the Scandinavian versions of Zarv/ Braud. On the effect of nam- 
ing, compare Whittier’s ballad of Kollundborg Church. There is 
a curious superstition in Scotland to the effect that the fairies very 
much resent being called by that name. Hence the rhyme: 
“Gin ye ca’ ’s (call us) guid neebors, 
Guid neebors we will be; 
But gin ye ca’ us fairies, 

We'll fare ye ower the sea.” 
When it rains and the sun shines at the same time, a Buchan 
woman will say, “ Oor guid neebors are bakin’.” 

Of No. 8, -rlington, which comes in three versions, Prof. Child 
says: “ This ballad has only with much hesitation been separated 
from the foregoing.” There is excellent reason for this hesitation, 
although the two ballads end quite differently. The truth is that 
many of the ballads, especially those of which the original heroes 
were fairies or other supernatural beings, have alternative endings. 
This fact, which we believe has never been sufficiently adverted to, 
is most natural. Sprites and witches have certain well-defined 
practices with reference to human beings, and in these they are 
sometimes successful and sometimes not. We see a striking 
example of this alternative ending in the Danish versions of W2//ie’s 
Lady (No. 6), in some of which the lady escapes unhurt, in others 
-of which she dies ; and the same may be seen in the German ver- 
sions of Lady Jsabel and the Elf-Knight (No. 4, see pp. 37 sqq.-), 
in which the original hero was unquestionably a fairy. We believe 
that version C, in which Robin Hood figures as the hero, has no 
connection whatever with the ballad of ZAr/ington and ought not 
to appear here at all. The subject or mpagis is, roughly speaking, 
the same; but that is all. The Robin Hood ballad is in no sense 
a version of Eriington more than Euoch Arden is a version of 
Robinson Crusoe, or of Odysseus on Calypso’s island. 

No. 9, Zhe Fair Flower of Northumberland, presents itself in 
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five versions. It is in every respect a poor ballad, and hardly 
deserves a place in this noble collection. Indeed, we feel pretty 
certain that if Prof. Child were to frame a definition of the term 
ballad, he would be obliged to exclude this “stroud”—for it is 
nothing more than a stroud, such as one can find any day, fresh 
from the brain of some vulgar scribbler, on market stalls in Scot- 
land. The mythos of every true ballad, as of every true tragedy, 
is a mpagts omovdaia, or earnest action, carrying with it a moral and 
ending in poetic justice, and such is certainly not the mythos of 
this production, of which the termination is, that the mother of a 
wanton, runaway daughter, who has been deserted and maltreated 
by her paramour, promises her “ gold for to gain a husband.” It 
is highly befitting that the best version of this piece (B) should be 
Buchan’s, who, no doubt, wrote it himself, and strove to conceal 
the fact by setting aside a rhyme that must have forced itself upon 


him. He says: 
‘“‘ She went unto her father’s ded-head, 


She’s stown the key o mony a lock.” 


It is impossible that, if the ballad had been obtained from tradi- 
tional recitation, we should not have had ded-stock (as in B) instead 
of bed-head, especially as bed-head in the north of Scotland does 
not mean the part of the bed where the pillows are, but the top of 
a bed shaped like a box. It is very funny to think of keys being 
kept on a bed-head! Prof. Child says: “We do not find the 
whole of this story repeated among other European nations.” 
We should hope not, for their credit. 

No. 10, The Twa Sisters, better known in Scotland as Binno'rie, 
appears in no fewer than twenty-one versions, more or less com- 
plete. The best, and evidently, in form, the oldest, is M, “taken 
down from recitation at Old Deir (sic for Deer), 1876, by Mrs. A. 
F, Murison.” No doubt Mrs. Murison copied what she heard ; 
but we think that instead of stanza 9, 


“O sister, O sister, len me your han, 
An yes be heir to my true love,” 


we ought to have three stanzas thus : 


“O sister, O sister, len me your han, 
An ye sall be heir to half o my lan.” 


“It was nae for your lan that I gart ye droon, 
But ye was fair an I was broon.” 


“O sister, O sister, reach me your glove, 
An yes be heir to my true love.” 


: 
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Some of the versions are very poor and seem like attempts at 
parody. This is particularly true of L, which ends with this verse, 
worthy of Mother Goose : 


“And what did he do with her petty toes ? 
He made them a nosegay to put to his nose.” 


Version R ends with this absurd verse, which might surely have 
been relegated to a note: 


“The cat’s behind the buttery shelf, 
If you want any more you may sing it yourself.” 


The one verse marked T does not, in our opinion, belong to this 
ballad at all. As we might expect, this ballad has very extensive 
foreign connections, and we hazard the conjecture that it came to 
Great Britain from Scandinavia. We may add that it is sung to a 
very plaintive air, which makes the Binnorie of the refrain as effec- 
tive as Whitfield’s Mesopotamia. 

No. 11, Zhe Cruel Brother, appears in eleven versions, of 
which we should strike out the fragment marked D, as belonging 
to Zhe Twa Sisters (Binnorie) rather than to this ballad, and also 
version K, as making no mention of a “ cruel brother,” or indeed 
of a brother at all, and being rather a children’s piay-rhyme than 
a ballad. A modern ballad, having the same fundamental mythos 
as this, is Mill o Tiftie’s Annie, which as well deserves a place 
under this No. as the Robin Hoed ballad does under No. 7. It 
was founded on a real event. 

No. 12, Lord Randal, presents itself in fifteen versions, which 
differ widely in form, but little in content. We believe the oldest 
forms are those which Prof. Child has placed last. 

No. 13, Edward, comes to us in two widely different versions, 
which are both inferior, in point of literary merit, to the one 
stanza of a third version, marked C. A better name for the ballad 
would be Zhe Cruel Wife, especially as the better of the two 
versions now extant does not contain the name Edward at all. 
The version which contains the name Edward “ was sent to (Bishop) 
Percy by Sir David Dalrymple.” ‘“ Motherwell thought there was 
reason to believe ‘that his lordship made a few slight verbal 
changes in the copy he transmitted and altered the hero’s name to 
Edward.’” Prof. Child doubts this, and holds that “‘‘ Edward’ is 
not only unimpeachable, but has ever been regarded as one of the 
noblest and most sterling specimens of the popular ballad.” That 
the ballad, as a whole, is genuine, there can be no doubt ; but it 
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does not follow that the form of it which Percy received from Sir 
David Dalrymple is so; and we not only agree with Motherwell 
in regard to it, but we should go further and say that a large por- 
tion of it is only a very skilful fabrication. This is abundantly 
plain from the language, as we could show conclusively, if space 
allowed. Swinburne, if we remember rightly, has a ballad upon 
the same subject, which is quite as skilful as this, and not a whit 
less genuine. 

No. 14, Babylon (which, plainly, ought to be Baby Lon) or The 
Bonnie Banks o Fordie, has five versions, of which D contains 
some doggrel. Several more, we believe, might be found ; for 
this ballad is as elastic as Hunting Tower.’ 

The five ballads, 10-14, belong to a class which may be styled 
Ballads of Unnatural Kin. We think Zhe Cruel Mother (No. 
20) might fairly have been included in it. 

No. 15; Leesome Brand, is here given in two versions, neither 
of which is genuine. The former, from Buchan’s collection, is a 
fabrication, being made up from fragments of six ballads, partly 
translated into doggrel and combined with the same material. The 
ballads in question are Hind Horn, Earl Brand, The True Lover, 
May Colven, Leesome Brand (there was such a ballad) and Sheath 
and Knife. Stanzas 1-3 are a travesty of the opening verses of 
find Horn, with perhaps a line or two from the true Leesome 
Brand ; stanza 4 is due to Earl Brand; stanzas 5 and 6 to Zhe 
True Lover ; 7-20 to May Colven (with a notion or two from 
The Fair Flower of Northumberland) ; 21-32,to Sheath and Knife; 
33-35 to Leesome Brand ; 36-43 to Sheath and Knife, and 44-47 
to Leesome Brand. Version B is simply a form of Sheath and 
Knife, as Prof. Child clearly sees (p. 178). We have little doubt 
that Leesome Brand was originally but the alternative form of 
Earl Brand, and that much of it might still be recovered from 
tradition. 

No. 16, Sheath and Knife, is a story almost too sad even for a 
ballad. It is no wonder, therefore, that it has come down to us 
only in a fragmentary state. Though several of the versions (five, 
including the B of Leesome Brand) contain Scotch words, the 
ballad is plainly of English origin. 


1 Prof. Child tells us that version E is “ from Mearnsshire,” not knowing 
(how, indeed, should he?) that, while we may speak of Kincardineshire as 
“The Mearns,” we cannot say ‘“‘ Mearnsshire.” 
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No. 17, Hind Horn, comes in eight forms, not one of which is 
very good, while several are marred by pure doggrel. This isa 
very great pity, because Hind Horn is one of the finest of all the 
Scotch ballads and one of the most widely known. The writer 
many years ago heard a version in four-lined stanzas, differing con- 
siderably from any of those in this collection. In that version the 
Hind was described as taking part in a joust at the king’s court, 
and one verse ended with: ‘“‘ But young Hind Horn was abune 


them a’.” Farther on was a verse which ran thus : 
“O got ye this o’ the sea sailin’ 
Or got ye ’t o’ the lan’ 
Or got ye ’t o’ the bloody shores o’ Spain 
On a droont man’s han’ ?” 


It seems impossible that this version should not still be recoverable. 
Buchan’s version (H), as usual, is bad and full of his own doggrel, 
and C is not much better. Indeed, it is observable that all the 
versions of ballads obtained by Motherwell from the singing or 
recitation of Agnes Lyle are poor. Agnes seems to have dealt 
with the ballads pretty much as Peter Buchan did. Prof. Child’s 
introduction to this ballad (fifteen pages) is replete with learning 
and interest. 

Of 18, Sir Lionel (six versions, several of them fragments) and 
19, King Orfeo (one version), there is nothing to say, except that 
it is strange enough to see, in the second, the classic Hadés spoken 
of as the “king of Ferrie” (2. e. Faerie). 

No. 20, Zhe Cruel Mother, one of the most genuine pieces of 
folk-lore in existence, occurs in thirteen versions (with variants), 
many of them fragmentary. The copies from Buchan’s collection 
are of the usual quality. To one of them is prefixed a “ burden- 
stem ” from version E of Binnorie, while some of the couplets of 
the other are simply disgusting. This is in many ways a singular 
ballad. Probably no one ever heard or saw a complete form of 
it. It seems never to have been more than a fragment, or rather 
a couple of fragments with a lacuna between them. 

No. 21, Zhe Maid and the Palmer; No. 22, St. Stephen and 
Herod; No. 23, Judas, call for no remark, except this, that the last 
two can hardly ever have been “ popular ballads.” They are 
plainly of monkish origin and remind one of the style of the 
Ormulum. 

No. 24, Bonnie Annie (in two versions) seems a mixture of the 
stories of Jonas, Arion and Danaé, with a bad ending. This ballad 
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seems to have no foreign connections, and, indeed, it bears internal 
evidence of being a late production. 

No. 25, Willie’s Lyke-wake, with three versions and one frag- 
ment, is an ignoble ballad, if indeed it deserves to be called a 
ballad at all. Some of the doggrel in Buchan’s version is extremely 
funny ; for instance: 


“ Then they did conduct her into the ha 
Among the weepers and merry mourners a’ 


“When she lifted up the covering sae red, 
With melancholy countenance to look on the dead,” etc. 


Think of ‘conduct,’ and ‘ melancholy countenance’ in a ballad ! 

Of No. 26, The Three Ravens (one version) Prof. Child is right 
in considering the The twa Corbies not to beareplica. The latter, 
though of great cynical power, is not a ballad at all. . 

No. 27, The Whummil' Bore, seems not a separate ballad at 
all, but either a fragment from some lost version of Hind Horn, 
or else one of those little Genrebi/der not uncommon in Scotch 
literature. The last verse is plainly spurious, as well as superfluous. 

No. 28, Burd Ellen and Young Tamlane, is, with the exception 
of the last couplet, a very genuine fragment of a ballad, of which 
Motherwell was right in saying that there are “ various sets tradi- 
tionally current.” Indeed, the sets are very various, so much so 
that they do not all refer to the same part of the unfortunate rela- 
tion between Burd Ellen and her lover. Here are a couple of 
fragments from what may be called Zhe Seduction : 

‘Burd Ellen stands in her bower-door 
As straucht ’s a hollan’ wand, 


And by it comes the gairdner lad (it = there) 
Wi a reed rose in his hand; 


‘Says: ‘I hae shapen a weed for thee 
Amang my simmer flowers—” 


He goes on to describe this ‘weed’ in glowing terms, promising 
to array her in flowers more gorgeously than ever Solomon in 


1Read Wummil or wummle: whummil means something quite different, viz. : 
to invert a cup or any similar vessel. When one is in any doubt whether to 
write a word with wh or w, it is a good rule to see whether the people of 
Buchan pronounce it with an f or not. They always pronounce wh as / at the 
beginning of words, except before an z (Italian). Fa fuppet the peer fite folpie, 
is Buchanese for Who whipt the poor white whelp. They do not call a wimble 
- afomniel. This disposes of an attempt made in the American Journal of 
Philology I, p. 62, to derive weasand from wheeze. The Buchanese say wzzzen, 
not fuszzen, 
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all his glory was arrayed. Burd Ellen hears him out and then 
replies : 
“ Gin ye hae shapen a weed for me ~ 
Amang your simmer flowers, 
It’s I'll repay ye back again 
Amang the winter showers. 


“‘ The steed that ye sall ride upon 
Sall be o’ the frost sae snell; 
And I’ll saddle him wi’ the norlan’ winds 
And some sharp showers o’ hail.” 


And then she goes on giving a gloomy enough picture of his 
array. But the ballad is not one of a high order. 

It is difficult to take leave of Prof Child’s charming volume, in 
which rare scholarship is so happily blended with the still rarer 
evidence of power to enter into the feelings of people who accepted 
the stern facts of life without question, and who had not risen to 
that self-consciousness which is at once our glory and our “ death- 
naming.” We can only rejoice that there are seven more volumes 
to come. Let us hope that Prof. Child may be spared to see the 
last of them through the press, and to enjoy the satisfaction of 


seeing his long labor of love brought to a happy termination. His 
work is one of which not only America may well be proud, but 
for which every lover of English literature, and every earnest 
student of the inner side of human history, owe him a debt of 
profound gratitude. Henceforth his name and fame are indis- 
solubly bound up with the English and Scottish Popular Ballads.’ 
THomaAs DAVIDSON. 


1 Since the above was written, the second volume has appeared, and will be 
noticed in the next number of this Journal. 


IV.—THE RELATION OF A GREEK COLONY TO ITS 
MOTHER CITY. 


In his discussion of the growth and character of the Athenian 
hegemony, E. Curtius says (Gr. Hist. E. Tr. II, p. 490; note 52): 
“ The subjection of the allies to the jurisdiction of her courts was 
one form of the sovereign rights which Athens claimed in reference 
to the allies; since, according to the Greek legal notion, the 
dependence of a state cannot be more clearly expressed than by 
obliging its members to seek the legal decision of their cases from 
the tribunals of another state. This was particularly the case with 
the colonies, which, according to the most ancient usage, were 
universally obliged to settle their legal disputes in the mother city ” 
(in the original, II‘, p. 219; note 113; ‘welche nach Altestem 
Brauche ganz allgemein ihre Rechtshandel in der Mutterstadt 
fiihren mussten’). “And from the colonial law was derived the 
idea of hegemony; for the performance of military service was 
also a duty of the colonies. Since Athens regarded herself as the 
mother city of the Ionian towns, in enforcing the jurisdiction of 
her courts she certainly followed the norms of earlier Greek 
political law.” This passage attracted my attention last year 
when I was engaged upon another question; and it did not, at 
that time, seem worth while to ask for the authority on which the 
statements just quoted were founded ; particularly as it is the habit 
of this writer, after the manner of Mommsen in his Roman History, 
to give no references or next to none; and life is not long enough 
to allow readers, in cases of doubt, to hunt about for passages to 
which the writer, without the least trouble, could have guided 
them at once. It happens, however, in this case, that we do find 
a reference to a note at the end of the volume ; and in this, among 
other matters which do not at present concern us, we read: “ The 
idea of hegemony among the Greeks is essentially based upon 
the colonial system of law (Th. I 38). Thus Athens, as the 
mother city of Ionia (Hdt. VII 51; VIII 22), could claim the 
same right of enforcing upon her colonists attendance at the 
Athenian tribunals, that Epidaurus could formerly claim over 
Aegina (Hdt. V 83).” It is not, I think, an unfair supposition 
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that Curtius gives us these references as the sources of his view as 
to the dependence of a colony on its metropolis ; and I purpose, 
accordingly, to see what we are really told as to this relation in 
these passages ; and then to examine what other writers have said 
on this subject, if perhaps we may find in them a justification for 
the assertion of Curtius, which his own references fail to supply. 
The first passage cited is Th. I 38, in which the Corinthians say 
of the Corcyraeans (Dale’s Tr.): “ Although our cclonists, they 
have all along revolted from us, and are now making war upon us ; 
saying that they were not sent out to be ill-treated. But we say 
that neither did we settle them to be insulted by them, but to be 
their leaders and to be properly respected by them. Our other 
colonies, at least, honor us, and we are much beloved by our 
colonists. Even if we were in the wrong, it had been honorable 
for them to have yielded to our humor; but disgraceful for us to 
have done violence to their moderation.” This is all that is perti- 
nent to the question in this chapter, and I think it will be conceded 
that there is nothing here which supports the assertion of Curtius 
that it was from the first a cardinal feature in the relation of a 
colony to its mother city, that colonial disputes should be settled 
in the courts of the metropolis, as the clearest expression of the 
political dependence of the colony. In the speech of the Corcy- 
raean ambassadors, to which that of the Corinthians is a reply, 
we find them saying (c. 34): “ But should they (the Corinthians) 
say that it is not just for you to receive their colonists, let them 
learn that every colony, if well treated, honors its mother country ; 
but if wronged is estranged from it; for they are not sent out to 
be slaves, but to be on the same footing with those who are left at 
home: od yap émi GAN’ emt rois eivae exmép- 
sovra. The Corcyraeans are here stating the common Hellenic 
conception of colonial relations to the Athenians, who must have 
been perfectly familiar with the normal relation of colony and 
metropolis, and whose own recent practice must have inclined 
them to reject any but the most stringent view of the subordination 
of colonies to the parent state. Colonists stand, they say, on an 
equal footing with their fellow-citizens who remain behind. But 
could this be the case if a Corcyraean had to sail some hundreds 
of miles to secure that justice which a Corinthian would find 
administered at his own doors? It is to be remembered, too, that 
Thucydides himself represents the obligations of colonists to the 
mother city in quite a different light. He says (c. 25) that the 
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Corinthians were induced to undertake the protection of the 
-Epidamnians, after the Corcyraeans had cast them off, partly 
from “hatred of the Corcyraeans ; because, although they were 
their colony, they slighted them; for they neither gave them the 
customary privileges in their general religious assemblies, nor to 
any individual Corinthian, when performing the initiatory rites of 
sacrifice,.as their other colonies did.” 

The next two passages referred to by Curtius (Hdt. VII 51; 
VIII 22) do not contribute anything to the determination of the 
extent of metropolitical rights. In both, the Ionian colonies are 
spoken of as standing in a filial relation to Athens; and it is 
assumed that this relationship ought to forbid the Ionians from 
taking any part, except by compulsion, in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Athens. 

The remaining reference to Hdt. V 83 seems more to the point. 
It occurs in the account which Herodotus gives of the origin of 
the hostility which existed between the Athenians and the Aegine- 
tans. The people of Epidaurus, at the command of the Pythian 
oracle, had procured olive wood from the Athenians and erected 
two statues of it, for the purpose of promoting the productiveness 
of their soil. As long as these statues remained in their country, 
the Epidaurians made each year to the Athenians a certain stipu- 
lated payment. But the people of Aegina, who had before been 
subject to the Epidaurians, revolted, and, among other injuries, 
carried the statues off and set them up in their own island. We 
are not now concerned with the further course of this story. The 
part of the narrative which is pertinent is the description of the 
relation in which the Aeginetans stood to Epidaurus. We read: 
rovroy ért xpdvov Kat mpd tod Aiywirat td tre 
kai Sixas dtaBaivovres és Emidavpov tre kal éAduBavoy map’ 
oi Aiywhra, 2. €. during this period and previously, the Aeginetans 
were generally subject to the Epidaurians, and, in particular, 
crossed over to Epidaurus in order to bring or defend the actions 
which arose among themselves. 

Here we have a case in which the rule prevailed which Curtius 
asserts to have obtained universally between colonies and their 
mother cities. But what proof is there that Aegina was a colony 
founded by Epidaurus, in the same sense that Corcyra was a 
colony of Corinth? Whatever interpretation may be given of the 
legendary settlement of Aeacus, recounted by Herodotus and 
Pausanias, and frequently referred to by Pindar, it is certain that 
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in prehistoric times, the island of Aegina was occupied by Hellenes 
of the Achaean stock ; and when Hdt. VIII 46 says of the Aegine- 
tans that they eici Awpiées dd ’Emdavpov, he can only mean that at 
the time of the Persian war the island had been Dorized by its 
conquest by Epidaurus. Aegina, when seized by settlers from 
Epidaurus, was not a foreign land, wholly unoccupied or occupied 
only by barbarians, but an island already famous in Greek legen- 
dary histcry ; and must have been looked upon by the Epidaurians 
as a conquered country, which possessed no rights except such as 
the conquerors were willing to concede. It was natural, therefore, 
that the Epidaurians, in their desire to secure their new possession 
and to propagate the Dorian usages, should insist on the adjudica- 
tion of Aeginetan disputes in Epidaurian courts; particularly as 
the distance between the two places was only about 12 miles; and 
beyond the merely sentimental grievance it would have been no 
great hardship for litigants to be compelled to seek for justice at a 
place so near them, with which, at all times, they must have been 
in constant intercourse. The Epidaurian settlement in Aegina 
was probably of the same character as the Attic «Anpovxiae which 
were sent to. occupy the lands of conquered Hellenes in Eubcea, 
Lesbos, etc. As such settlers in no way ceased to be citizens of 
the parent state, as regular dro«o seem to have done except in 
cases of special agreement, and in this case were at such a short 
distance from it, it would have been wholly needless for them to 
organize in their new home a judicial establishment; and the fact 
that the new settlers resorted to Epidaurus in quest of justice must 
have drawn with it the consequence that the conquered inhabitants 
of the island also were compelled to go thither. It is worth 
noticing also that the revolt of Aegina from Epidaurus is spoken 
of by Herodotus as if it were a thing that might be expected to 
occur so soon as the Aeginetans were strong enough to bring it 
about ; and without any intimation that in revolting they violated 
the established Hellenic sentiment which forbade a colony to 
engage in hostilities with the parent state. 

Boeckh (P. Econ., E. Tr. p. 546), speaking of the system of 
kAnpovxia, Says : “ It was seldom practised by Greeks toward Greeks. 
The Dorians, however, on the return of the Heraclidae into Pelo- 
ponnesus, afforded an example of it upon a more extensive scale 
than had been practised in any previous instance; since they, for 
the most part, drove out the previous inhabitants, and took 
possession of their estates, to which they had no other right than 
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that of conquest.” And, p. 555: “ That the cleruchi were amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the Athenian courts alone must have been 
considered by them as a right, not as an obligation, because other- 
wise the cleruchus would have renounced an essential right of an 
Athenian citizen.” 

According to this view, then, the conquest of Aegina by Epi- 
daurus must have been of a similar character to that of the Pelo- 
ponnesus in general by the Dorians; and the transference of 
Aeginetan disputes to Epidaurian courts took place in the natural 
course of things, as with all cleruchian settlements. | 

I think it must be allowed that the passages referred to by 
Curtius are entirely inadequate to support his assertion that the 
obligation of resorting to the courts of the metropolis was imposed 
generally, and from the first, upon Greek colonists, as a means of 
assuring or of indicating their political dependence. 

If we now turn to see what other writers have said on the char- 
acter of the colonial relation, we are so far from finding any warrant 
for the assumption of Curtius that the contrary of it is distinctly 
asserted or implied. K.F. Hermann (Gr. Alt. §73) says: “ The 
application of the principles of Roman colonization, -or particular 
instances drawn from times when ambitious states laid claim to 
possession on the mere ground of relationship” (he refers here to 
the claim of Thebes to Plataea), ‘‘ has caused the real independence 
of the Greek colonies to be overlooked. Where no special reasons 
can be alleged to prove the contrary, it must be assumed as the 
rule that the duties of a colony to its metropolis were no other 
than those which natural piety imposed on a daughter in relation 
to her mother. Hence it followed, of course, that they could not, 
except in extreme cases, make war on each other; and that, in all 
matters of common interest, the colony gave precedence to the 
parent state. Yet neither of these circumstances implied any 
sovereignty or permanent jyevovia on the part of the parent state, 
or any right to trench on the political independence of its offspring, 
nor any closer connection than that imposed by the ties of kindred.” 
In one of his notes on this passage, Hermann refers to the case of 
Aegina, spoken of above, and merely remarks that it “ gehort 
nicht hierher.” I find similar statements in all the other authors 
that I have been able to consult. Heyne, whose two essays in the 
first volume of his Opuscula are the common storehouse from which 
subsequent writers have drawn, calls attention to the cases in which 
Greek colonies seem to have owed their foundation to the volun- 
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tary or forced abandonment of their own country by a discontented 
part of the population; in which cases we may be sure that “ nec 
metropolin de ullo suo in eos iure nec illos de ulla necessitudine 
aut obsequio cogitasse.” Such colonists would be apt “ metropolin 
suam novercae potius quam matris loco habere. Mores quidem 
ac consuetudines institutaque a maioribus accepta cum sermonis 
ac linguae consociatione cum populis in novas sedes migrarunt: 
sensus forte etiam aliquis necessitudinis alicuius, qualis inter popu- 
lares ac consanguineos esse solet, animis insedit: at de iure aliquo 
nemo profecto iis temporibus cogitavit.” He then proceeds to 
say that in the case of colonies which were sent out by the parent 
state, with due observance of all customary formalities and with a 
distinct view to its own aggrandizement, there was at first no notion 
of holding the colonists in subordination. “Ita satis habuere, 
modo liberum aditum et stationem navium, commercia et fora, in 
coloniis haberent, plerumque sic, ut barbari, qui vicinas terras 
incolebant, ad mercatum confluerent: in ceteris rebus coloniae 
autonomae habebantur suisque iuribus ac legibus utebantur.” 

Raoul-Rochette also describes the normal relation of colonists 
to their parent state in similar terms; and asserts that the practice 
of forcing colonists to submit their disputes to the courts of the 
mother city was introduced by the Athenians, who “ furent les 
premiers 4 donner ce funeste exemple: ils essayaient d’abord sur 
les nombreuses colonies, qui leur devaient la naissance, un systeme 
d’usurpation, dont le succés favorisa de nouvelles entreprises, 
toutes suggérées par le méme esprit, et dirigées vers le méme,” 
but—“ la déférence que quelques colonies avaient montrée pour les 
lumiéres de leur ancienne patrie, en lui demandant de nouvelles 
lois et des législateurs choisis dans son sein, donna naissance 4 un 
genre d’usurpation auparavant inconnu. Des lors le droit de 
rendre la justice fut exclusivement réservé 4 la métropole.” 

Again, in the elaborate article on Greek colonies in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, the normal relations between mother 
state and colony are described in similar terms to those quoted 
above; and then the writer continues: “ But in the history of the 
Attic people, especially, we find some other particulars which 
must by no means be regarded as the natural consequences of 
the fundamental principle, but rather as a usurpation which gradu- 
ally impaired and ultimately destroyed the independence and the 
freedom of internal administration which belonged to all colonies. 
These were the exactions of a tribute, and the administration of 
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judicial business which Athens took upon herself either by sending 
a special agent for the purpose, or by causing legal business to be 
brought to Athens.” 

I find substantially the same account of things in the article by 
Schaffle, in Bluntschli’s Staatsworterbuch, and in Schoemann’s 
Griechische Alterthiimer. The latter writer distinguishes four 
classes of colonies, in reference to the circumstances which gave 
occasion to their foundation. The first class comprises those 
which were established in consequence of the ruin of the mother 
state by alien conquerors; as the Messenians, after the conquest 
of Messenia by the Lacedaemonians, joined the Chalcidians in 
founding Rhegium, and, after the Persian conquest of Asia Minor, 
the people of Teos founded Abdera, and the Phokaeans founded 
first Velia in Italy, and afterwards Massalia. In these cases there 
would be no metropolis to afford protection, or to receive any 
marks of deference. And the same will hold, so far, at least, as 
regards the submission of legal disputes to the courts of the 
metropolis, of the second and third classes likewise. For some- 
times internal dissensions gave occasion to the withdrawal of a 
discontented and defeated party, who hoped to find a more satis- 
factory home in a foreign land; circumstances which led to the 
founding of Syracuse by Archias from Corinth and of Tarentum 
by the fugitive Parthenii from Laconia. And, again, occasionally 
an oligarchical government got rid of a portion of the poorer class, 
which seemed to be increasing dangerously, by procuring an 
oracular command that a definite portion of the population should 
undertake the establishment of a colony, which is said to have 
been the way in which Rhegium came to be founded by the Chal- 
cidians. Most colonies, however, were founded with the purpose 
of furthering the commercial interests of the parent state ; and, in 
these cases, no doubt the reciprocal obligations of protection and 
deference would be fulfilled most completely and for the longest 
time. But when we come to ask what these were, on the part of 
a colony, we do not find, according to Schoemann, anything else 
established as a rule, except what we have already found the 
Corinthians complaining that the Corcyraeans neglected. Schoe- 
mann also insists on the essential difference between a colony 
dmouxia, and a xAnpovyia; and in his account of the latter he states 
that all the important legal business of the «Anpodyo was deter- 
mined in the courts of the metropolis. 

It is perhaps also worthy of note that in the inscription in refer- 
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ence to the establishment of the colony of Brea in Thrace, which 
took place under the administration of Pericles, circa B. C. 440, 
provision is made that the colonists shall send certain cattle for 
the celebration of the great Panathenaea, and a gaAdés for the 
Dionysia; thus confirming the inference drawn from the statements 
in Thucydides, and showing, as Mr. Hicks says in his commentary, 
“that the connection with the mother city is to be maintained by 
6ewpiaa and contributions to the great Athenian festivals.” The 
fact that no mention is made here of any necessary resort to Athe- 
nian law courts does not, of course, prove that the colonists at 
Brea would be, at this time, exempt from this obligation to any 
greater degree than other cities which were under the Athenian 
hegemony. But in default of other inscriptions relating to the 
establishment of colonies, and of any distinct statements in the 
authors as to the formalities observed or the conditions prescribed 
on such occasions, it is perhaps allowable to infer that this decree 
follows the common form which had been in use at Athens when 
a colony was established ; and if it is so, we may further infer from 
its silence that the obligation of recognizing the supremacy of the 
metropolis, by resorting for justice to its law courts, was not, even 
in the practice of the Athenians, where we should most expect it, 
formally imposed on the outgoing settlers. 

I have endeavored to show that the assertion of Curtius “ that 
colonies were, according to the most ancient usage, universally 
obliged to settle their legal disputes in the mother city,” is neither 
supported by the passages he seems to cite in favor of it, nor 
sanctioned by the other writers who have treated on the subject or 
by the authorities quoted by them, so far, at least, as I have been 
able to examine them. Why then, it may be asked, should so 
excellent a scholar as Curtius go out of his way, as it were, to 
make a wholly baseless assertion? In his explanation of the term 
which he admitted to be equivalent to amd 
EvpBdrov, Curtius extended the meaning of the term so as to make 
it cover all regulations of whatever kind which brought suits of the 
allies to Athenian courts; and, in order to explain how such an 
innocent expression as treaty-suits could have come to include all 
that enforced jurisdiction which was so odious to the allies, he 
says that it is probable that the voluntary consent of the allies was 
in outward appearance obtained for this arrangement, and treaties 
on the subject concluded ; and that in this way the lawsuits of the 
allies came to be counted among the class of legal cases settled 
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according to special treaties or gipBora. Now for this assumption 
of the conclusion by the Athenians of formal treaties with the allies 
to give a colorable justification to the jurisdiction they enforced, 
Curtius knows that he has no written warrant whatever; but he 
appears to have thought that the allies would have regarded their 
enforced submission to alien jurisdiction as less grievous, if it 
could be pointed out to thém that, by entering into the required 
stipulation, they were only placing themselves in the position 
occupied from the first by the colonies of Athens herself. And 
finding in Herodotus that account of the subordination of the 
Aeginetans to the jurisdiction of Epidaurian courts, he rashly 
inferred that this supplied just the precedent he wanted ; and that 
he might safely base upon this his assumption of a universal rule 
of such colonial dependence, and thus establish the missing middle 
term between the perfectly free contracts which independent states 
made with each other for the regulation of their commercial inter- 
course, and the arbitrary subjection to Attic courts which imperial 
Athens forced upon her reluctant allies. 

C. D. Morris. 
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V.—ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSES TO BOETHIUS. 


Wanley, in his Catalogue, p. 151 a, describes a certain Boethian 
manuscript belonging to the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, as follows : “cod. membr. et antiquus, quem haud ita 
pridem, vir cl. Daniel Rogersius huic bibliothecae dono dedit: in 
eo habentur Anicii Manlii T. S. Boethii libri de consol. Philosophiae, 
quorum primus, et pars lib. secundi, tam in Textu, quam in Mar- 
gine glossatur Saxonicé.” This manuscript is now numbered 214, 
and is somewhat differently described in the Nasmith Catalogue 
(1777), p. 294: “Codex membranaceus in 4to, seculo IX scriptus, 
in quo continentur Anicii Manlii Severini Boetii excons. ord. patric. 
philosophiae consolationis lib. V. Liber primus et secundus habent 
glossam Latinam, tertius Saxonicam.” 

None of the editors of the Anglo-Saxon version of the de conso- 
latione philosophiae having hitherto made mention of this manu- 
script, the question arises both as to their knowledge of its exis- 
tence, and as to the possible relation of these glosses to the Anglo- 
Saxon text of this work contained in the Cottonian and Bodleian 
manuscripts. With a view to determine the latter point, the writer, 
several months ago, sought access to this apparently neglected 
Cambridge manuscript. The time selected, however, proved 
unfavorable to the undertaking. The freedom of “the long vaca- 
tion”’ does not appear to have been unwelcome to the officers of 
the Corpus Christi, whose absence from the college upon this occa- 
sion was well calculated to give emphasis to the strict terms of the 
statute regulating the use of the precious legacy of the great arch- 
bishop. But the disappointment thus encountered was happily 
mitigated through the courtesy and kindness of Prof. Skeat, who 
promised soon to make an examination of the manuscript himself. 
It is, therefore, peculiarly gratifying that the following description 
of the manuscript, communicated by Prof. Skeat, can now be here 
given : 

“MS No. 214, in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, was originally a fine and well-written copy of the chief 
work of Boethius, but has suffered at some time from rats, which 
have considerably injured it, so that it now presents but a ragged 
appearance. They have chiefly devoured the outer and lower 
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margins, leaving the greater part of most pages nearly entire; but 
three or four pages at the beginning are in a very bad state. The 
handwriting of the original MS, which is in Latin, is clear and 
good, and may belong to the tenth century. A portion of the 
MS abounds with neatly written glosses, in a small but clear hand- 
writing ; these glosses are partly in Latin, and partly in Anglo- 
Saxon ; the latter being less carefully written, and perhaps of some- 
what later date. Perhaps all these glosses may be referred to the 
eleventh century. Near the beginning there are also numerous 
marginal notes, all in Latin, of the same date as the Latin glosses. 

“ The Latin glosses and marginal notes, which are very numerous 
(almost every word being glossed), extend throughout the first 
Book, and a part of the second, but cease suddenly at the end of 
a page in Lib. II, Prosa V; after which no more glosses or notes 
appear throughout the remainder of Book II. But with the 
beginning of Book III a second set of glosses appears, all of which 
are (I think) in Anglo-Saxon; nearly every word has a gloss 
written above it, and these are continued throughout the first eight 
chapters (both in prose and verse), and throughout a little more 
than half of Prosa IX. These also cease suddenly at the bottom 
of a page, at the words etiam id quod maxime; the next page 
begins with Jefedat, etc., unglossed. 

“The glosses are of the usual character, and are merely meant 
to be of assistance to the reader whose acquaintance with Latin is 
not very great. As usual, each gloss relates merely to the Latin 
word over which it appears, grammatical rules being frequently 
disregarded, so that the words, if read continuously, do not often 
form a consecutive and perfect sentence. There is a remarkable 
mistake at the very outset. The third word in the third Book is 
illa. This being written in large letters, has been mistaken for 
uta, and glossed by we3. It slightly resembles za at a first 
glance, but can only be read as z//a by any one who pays mode- 
rate attention. It is clear that these glosses are not in any way 
connected with Alfred’s translation, a point which it was highly 
desirable to determine.” 

A few specimen pages of these Anglo-Saxon glosses, for which 
the reader is also indebted to Prof. Skeat, will best serve to show 
the character of the work just described. 

At the beginning of Book III is the rubric—Anicit Manlii 
Seuerini Boetit, excon. ord. patric. philosophiae consolat.. 


’ Dots are employed to denote the parts eaten away. 
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Then follows the Latin text with the glosses as follows : 


eallinza san3 we3' zeendude pap... +» igne 
Iam cantum illa finiuerat, . . . diendi auidum 
and wundriendne __leopes ic Cweep 
stupentem ...carm.. . [endoffolio] . . . O inquam, 

pu hyxta  weri3ra moda hu swype pu 


summum lassorum ... animorum quam tume (sic ; for quan- 


oppe cwyda mid byrpenne oppe to 3yddienne 
tum me) uel sententiarum pondere uel canendi 


eac swylce mid wynsumnesse 3ehlywdest to pam swype pe 
etiam iocunditate refouisti Adeo ut iam 


zef pysum unzemzecne 3ewyrde wesan_ ic 
me post haec imparem  fortunae ictibus esse 


ne  wene = teartran 
non arbitrer. Itaqve remedia quae paulo acriora_ esse 


pusedest ne furpun ic ne ondrede ac _ to3ehyrenne 


dicebas non modo non perhorresco, sed audiendi 
sreedi pearle ic3yrne pa seo.s.sapientia ic onze 
auidus uehementer efflagito. Tum illa : Sensi, 
pa stille and 3eornful pu 3e3ripe 
inquit, cum uerba nostra tacitus attentusque  rapiebas 
pone sylfan and ic 3eanbidude oppe 
eumque tuae mentis habitum uel expectaui uel, 
sopre icsylf 3efremede  swylce 
quod est uerius ipsa perfeci. Talia sunt quippe 
pa pin3 pe peer belifap Pet onbyr3ede  witudlice 
quae restant, ut degustata quidem . . . deant, 
innane underfanzene hi werediap ac eala forpon 
interius autem recepta dul{cescant|... Sed quod 


pe to3ehlystenne 3rediz3re hu miclum bryne burne 
tu te  audiendi cupi... quanto ardore -flagrares, 


3eledan weon3ynnap puonje... boetius topzre sopan 
si ..[du]cere aggrediamur agn... ...m. Ad uer[am] 


1See explanation above. 
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s. sapientia 3eszeliznysse pzet 
. [end of page], inquit felicitatem quam tu.. 
swefnas mod  fac(sic!) abysez3odre zesyhde 
somniat animus sed occupato ad ...gines 
pa sylfan hi ne mz3 pas. boetius inquam 
ipsam  illam non potest in{tujeri; Tum ego: 
do ichalsize and hwet seo sope_ sy.s. felicitas butan 
Fac obsecro & quae illa  uera_ sit sine 
yldin3e 3eswutela ic do cwed seo. Ss. sapientia 
cunctatione demonstra. Faciam, inquit  illa 
for pinum pinzum _lustlice ac se pe intinja cudre 
tui causa libenter; sed quae tibi causa _ notior 
is pone erest 3eswutelian mid wordum and __ 3estaélian 
est eam prius_ designare uerbis atque informare 
ic 3ehyc . . . Pet peres. felicitate 3zesewenre ponne on 
conabor, ut ea perspecta, cum in 
pone wiserwerdan deel pu 3ebizyst eazjan —speere sopan 
contrariam partem flexeris oculos uerae 
hiuw eadijnysse pu mzj3e oncnawan 


specimen (sic) beatitudinis  poscis (sic) agnoscere 


The glosses of the meter, Ouz serere ingenuum uolet agrum, 
etc., may be given, line by line, without the Latin text. Prof. 
Skeat has observed that the MS has rior for prius in line 6. 


se pe sawan zpelne wyle zeker 
3ewylt land oppe eordan zrest fram pyfelum 
mid sicole gosstas and fearn he meest (sic, for mzewS), 
pet niwa weestme hefi3 fare oppe 
5. weredre is beona 
yfel muSas zerest swzecc 
peer peer 
syllan swe3zeas 
pystru ut adrifé 
10. [f Jee3ra dens rosreade he brin3é hors 
eac swylce lease behealdende 30d zrest 
[o]n3inn swyran fram ioce ateon 
sopan syddan mod 3efarad. 


e 
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The beginning of the next section (Prosa II) is glossed with the 
following words: 

$a stariendre on lytle hwile 3esyhde and swylce on pet cynelice 
hyre modes setl onfan3en pus ongan s. dicens zelc menniscra caru pa 
monizfealdra 3ecneornessa 3eswinc be3ed missenlicum .. . lice 
pase ford-steepd ac to anum [e]Jadiznysse ende heo 3ehi35 becuman. 
Pet. . . is 30d pa zeniz bezytenum nan pin3 . . . 3ewilnian he mz3 
pet witudlice . . . hyhst 30da ealle . . . 30d \and embhzbbende \ 
Pet 3if hwet . . . wesan hit ne mihte forpon pe [end of folio]. 


JAMES W. BRIGHT. 
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VIL—SEMITIC NOTES. 


I. ASSYRIAN CASE-ENDINGS. 


In order to examine the use of the case-endings in Babylonian- 
Assyrian, I have gone over certain texts of Nebuchadnezzar I, 
Tiglathpileser I, Sargon, Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, together with 
Ishtar’s descent to the underworld, and noted the words in which the 
employment of a, z and a is not in accordance with their proper 
significance. The result is.as follows: 

Nebuchadnezzar I, B. C. 1130, H. Hilprecht, 1883. In the 120 
lines of this text I found no irregular use of the case-endings. 

Tiglathpileser I, B. C. c. 1120-1100, W. Lotz, 1880. There are 
809 lines, in which z occurs as accusative five times, and as geni- 
tive possibly once; Zz as nominative once, and as genitive twice; @ 
as genitive once ; absolute noun without final vowel twice. 

Sargon, B. C. 722-705, D. G. Lyon, 1883. This text, of 77 
lines, has nine occurrences of z as accusative. 

Sennacherib, B. C. 705-681, R. Hoerning, 1878. In 487 lines, 
u is found as accus. 27 times, 7 as nom. once, and as gen. once. 

Assurbanipal, B. C. 668-626, G. Smith, 1871. In 250 lines of 
this king’s inscriptions I noted 16 occurrences of « as accusative, 
and three of the same vowel as genitive. 

Descent of Ishtar, 4 Rawlinson, 31. This contains about 125 
full lines, in which I find z as accus. ten or eleven times, and as 
genitive three or four times; @ as nom. twice. 

Assurbanipal, 5 Rawlinson, 62. In 29 lines ~ as accus. occurs 
four times, and as gen. once; and there are four occurrences of 
absolute nouns without final vowel. 

Altogether 1897 lines, with ~ as accus. seventy-one times, as 
gen. six times; 7 as nom. twice, as accus. twice; @ as nom. twice, 
as gen. once ; and six absolute nouns wanting the final vowel. 

This enumeration, on account of the small amount of text exam- 
ined, will not enable us to make more than a rough estimate of the 
use of the case-endings. So far as my list is correct, it seems to 
show first, that there was greater license in the employment of z 
than with the others, and secondly, that the license increased with 
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time ; we find more of it in Sargon and his successors than in Tig- 
lathpileser I, four centuries earlier. In Hebrew the case-endings 
had been abandoned when the earliest parts of the Old Testament 
were written—abandoned, that is, as case-endings; @ survived as 
a sign of direction, and w (4) and z are found in poetry and elevated 
prose without case-significance. Assyrian seems to have been 
moving towards the same point, and would, doubtless, in time 
have reached the stage of Hebrew, Aramaic, and modern Arabic. 
In our texts, it is true, the employment of the case-endings is 
usually according to their original signification; the number of 
divergences from this is relatively small. But the arbitrary way 
in which these departures from the old usage are made is striking. 
Within half a dozen lines the scribe may employ z and a in the 
accusative of the same word; and, if we may suppose that the 
scribes were educated men, then, making due allowance for scribal 
slips, and for typographical errors in our printed editions, we may 
infer that the sense of the distinctions between the case-termina- 
tions was growing dim, and that good usage permitted consid- 
erable freedom in their use. 


II. THE SYLLABLE IN HEBREW. 


The old Semitic accent seems to have been on the penultima 
when this was heavy, otherwise on the antepenultima or farther 
back. Those dialects which, like the Aramaic, threw off the final 
vowel in bare words (that is, words not increased by inflectional 
ending or suffix) would naturally, we may suppose, keep the accent 
on the penult, unless its vowel was reduced to a very slight sound, 
not strong enough to bear stress of voice; this is what has hap- 
pened in modern Arabic. But the Masoretic Hebrew goes one 
step farther, and throws the tone, with some exceptions, on the 
ultima, having in such cases not only the heaviest vowels in the 


and Segdl, a. ¢. This scheme, as is well known, dates in its present 
form only from about the seventh or eighth century of our era, 
and is not unfairly suspected of being more or less artificial. It 
was made when Hebrew had for many centuries not been a spoken 
language, and made, doubtless, under the influence of the public 
reading in the synagogues, where peculiar ideas of euphony may 
have existed. It was inherited by the early Jewish grammarians, 
by whom it was expounded under the influence of Arabian systems, 
and possibly with modifications that had meantime crept in. It is, 
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therefore, to say the least, doubtful whether it represents precisely 
the form of the spoken Hebrew of the third or the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. The valuable works of Baer, Franz Delitzsch, Strack 
and others have set forth and insisted on the orthoepic and ortho- 
graphic opinions of the Masorites and grammarians; but even 
supposing that they are always correct in their interpretations in 
these obscure regions, it is obvious that if we wish to re-establish 
the laws of the ancient language we must go back of grammarians 
and Masorites, and seek for information from such other sources, 
grammatical and historical, as we can find. 

Are there any traces in Hebrew of a different system of syllable 
from that which we have taken from the Jewish grammarians? 
Let us take, for example, the Stwa, which they do not recognize 
as a proper vowel, but treat as an incidental slight breath, incapable 
of forming a syllable, and serving only to separate two consonants 
which would otherwise be pronounced together. Their view of it 
is shown by the fact that they use the same sign for this slight 
sound and to signify the absence of a vowel (S*wa in motion and 
at rest). Our modern grammars also adopt this view, but it 
is worth asking whether this mode of presentation is best suited to 
stating and explaining the facts of the language. S*wa undoubt- 
edly represents a real sound. This is established by the Masoretic 
system itself, which does not dagesh a mute after it, and does some- 
times put metheg before S’wa where the latter stands before the 
tone. Historically, also, S*wa always stands for an original full 
vowel, and must be taken into account when the historical and 
other inflectional changes in the word are to be explained. 

The tendency in most languages is to degrade unaccented 
vowels. In English such vowels are apt to pass into the in du, or 
to be dropped ; most persons say Aistury or histry and not history. 
In modern Arabic many of the vowels which are written full in 
the classic language are true S‘was, pronounced as very slight 
a, e, 2, u, and these sounds are often so undecided as scarcely to 
be distinguishable from one another ; and in rapid speech they are 
sometimes dropped altogether. How far back such phonetic 
degradation begins it is hard to say, because we have few records 
of actual living pronunciation in early times, especially in Semitic 
languages, in which the vowels were for the most part not written 


1 See Spitta-Bey’s “ Grammatik des Arabischen Vulgardialectes von Aegyp- 
ten,” § 16. 
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at all. But the probability is that it has increased with time, and 
that the ancient Hebrew was fuller in vowel-pronunciation than the 
later language. 

Some hints as to the old pronunciation are found in the Latin 
and Greek transliterations of Jerome and the Septuagint. From 
a large number of words collected by Carl Siegfried (Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1884, I), it appears that in most 
cases the S*wi is expressed in Jerome’s version by ¢, @, or 0, a conso- 
nant being sometimes doubled in order to mark more clearly the 
initial slight vowel, as menni, Heb. m‘nz. It is true Jerome’s usage 
is not perfectly constant, and besides, all such transliterations are to 
be used cautiously. His ear may sometimes have been at fault, or 
his teacher’s pronunciation may have been bad. But in this case 
his method of writing seems to warrant the conclusion that the 
S'wa was usually distinctly heard in the fourth century of our era. 
The testimony of the Septuagint, four or five hundred years earlier, 
is in the same direction. If, for example, we take the Old Testa- 
ment proper names beginning with two consonants, the combina- 
tion of which is allowed in Greek, as 47, gn, gr, mn, phil, sp, etc., 
we find that in every case the Septuagint writes the S*wa under 
the first with a vowel. Thus: Bapaia, Heb. b°raya ; Heb. 
gnubat ; yaprtiv, Heb. g*rizzim ; xadnd, Heb. £*/a/; xavadv, Heb. 
k’na’an ; xepovB, Heb. krib ; xerebi, Heb. kvéti (so I Sam. viii 18, 
where it is felt to be a Heb. word; in Ezek. xxv 16, where it is 
rendered by a familiar Greek word, it is xpjras); pavacon, Heb. 
m'nasse ; epda, Heb. prida, and many others. Here again, 
allowing for the difficulties of transcribing words of one language 
in the characters of another, the impression we receive is that the 
S*wa was a definite sound, recognizable, and deserving recognition. 
In one case a distinction is made by Jerome between two words 
by the different pronunciations of what we call Stwa: 3*né meaning 
“two” is seve, but in the sense of “ years” is sane. 

The same conclusion, as to a former more definite sound of S‘wd, 
is suggested by the pronunciation of certain tonic and pretonic 
syllables in Hebrew. As, when we read the pausal form mda/ek we 
suspect that it represents an old ma/ek, for which we now find in 
the Masoretic writing only me/ek, so, when we find in certain cases 
the preposition ba, as in 4d-hen, we may infer a da from which it 
has come. That is, there is a probability that in historical times 
the form da, which we know to be the original one, was employed, 
though it now appears in our Bibles almost uniformly as 4°, this 
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view also is strengthened by Jerome’s almost constant translitera- 
tion, as: dasaion, Heb. b*sayon ; baaphpho, Heb. b’appo. 

If, now, S’wa be recognized as a real vowel, one or two prin- 
ciples of the Hebrew syllable follow, which I will merely mention. 

1. No syllable begins with two consonants, in the sense in which 
this is true in Eng. dvand, grand, bland, gland, etc. This rule 
may be taken to be a general one, though in individual cases, 
especially in the usage of individual speakers, it may have been 
neglected. It is the common procedure in Semitic languages. 
The Assyrian, as far as we can judge from its system of writing, 
never permits two initial consonants. Syriac, in transliterating 
foreign words beginning in this way, usually employs a prosthetic 
vowel, as ’esfira for ogaipa. So also in Arabic, ’¢k/imu for kdiva. 
This aversion to heaping up consonants at the beginning of a 
word is seen even in the regular forms of classic Arabic, as in 
impv. ’wktul for kutul, Heb. &*fo/, and in the perf. of stems VII, 
VIII, X, etc.; in the modern language this prefixing of a vowel 
is carried into other forms, as in stems V and VI. 

As there is every reason to believe that a Hebrew speaker felt 
the S‘wa in a‘éar, k'tol as a real vowel, we should recognize it in 
our syllabic system, unless some usage of the language forbids it. 
But this is not the case unless we take the rules of the Jewish 
grammarians as final authority. Whether, for example, a slender 
vowel can stand in an unaccented open syllable is a question to be 
decided by the usage of the language. How shall we treat the £2 
in the expression kid‘*bar mdse, “according to the word of Moses”? 
Shall we divide the word into two syllables, as £z-d*bar or kid*-bar, 
or into three &7-d*-bar? The first of these divisions is to be 
rejected for the reasons given above: d*dar is not one syllable, but 
two; the absence of dagesh from the 4 shows that the Stwa was a 
real vowel. The second division, into #zd*-bar, is the one pre- 
' ferred by the body of modern grammarians, on the ground that 
the slender z must stand in a closed syllable. Let us look further 
into this. 

2. It may be laid down as another principle that there are 
only two sorts of syllable in Hebrew, open and closed, that is, 
that there is no need to call in a third sort, the “half-open.” or 
“loosely closed,” or ‘‘ intermediate.” These various names have 
been given to combinations like the zd*- in kid*bar above, in 
which a slender vowel is followed by a movable S‘wa. The light 
vowel is held to belong properly in a closed syllable; but this 
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syllable is not closed, since it ends in a vowel-sound so marked as 
to exclude the dagesh from the following mute; the combination, 
therefore, is to be regarded, it is said, as neither open nor closed, 
but as midway between the two, as half-open, or loosely closed. 
This is an intelligible statement, certainly, but it is not simple, it is 
not based.on the historical genesis of the forms in question, and it 
is not required by the Hebrew principles of pronunciation properly 
understood. It is as if we were to regard the English word degin 
as one syllable, and to divide the combination “‘ to begin” into two 
syllables, 726°-gin, of which the first should be treated as ending 
in a consonant followed by a slight breath; this is phonetically a 
not unfair representation, but it has noadvantage over the division 
ti-b°-gin, does not so well indicate the conscious utterance of the 
speaker, and is less simple and natural. The only decisive ground 
for adopting it would be the impossibility, in English, of having a 
slight vowel-sound in an untoned open syllable, and this is a ques- 
tion of actual pronunciation. The case seems to be the same with 
this Hebrew combination: the only objection to pronouncing 
ki-d’-bar is the supposed aversion of the language to so slender a 
sound as zin an open syllable without the tone. Unfortunately 
we have no living pronunciation to appeal to for the decision of 
the question. But does not the word itself, as it is written in our 
Hebrew texts, practically settle it? It is certain that it was pro- 
nounced with the three syllables £7 and a’ and daz, and it is more 
natural to recognize it as a three-syllable word, and to make our 
rules accordingly. In this case the only change in the common 
statement would be the insertion of the rule that under certain 
circumstances a light vowei stands in an unaccented open syllable. 
The particular occurrences must be learned by practice, whatever 
the system, and are as easily remembered under this rubric as 
under any other. 

The practical advantage of recognising this S¢wa as an indi- 
vidual independent vowel seems to me considerable. In the 
construct plural, for example, the pronunciation ma-/’-ké keeps 
before the mind the original ma-/a-ké, and gives the reader a better 
sense of the character of the word. The feeling of the old case- 
endings is distinct when we write d’-dd-r°-kd, for the earlier 
d'-ba-ra-ka or da-ba-ra-ka. The difference of weight between 
the suffixes kd and kem is brought sharply out by the forms 
d‘-ba-r‘-ka and d*-ba-r*-kem. The infin. with suffix, as £o-{*-/7, and 
impv., as £z-t-67, indicate clearly the old forms £ofo/ or kutu/, and 
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katab. This advantage relates, of course, to the grammatical 
study of the language. If the object were to speak it, and the 
pronunciation were certain, the case would be different; but we have 
no standard pronunciation; the Masorites spoke Hebrew as a dead 
language, and the tradition of the modern Jews is too far off to be 
of authority. 

3. The pretonic vowel is either heavy or lightest, that is, S¢wa, 
never a, é, 2, 0,%. The number of occurrences of S*wa in pretone 
is considerable, but they may easily be reduced to rule. One of 
the most interesting facts under this head is the retention of the 
old vowel, either first, second or third, of the noun or verb. The 
first appears as S‘wa in the construct singular (in the verb, that is, 
as infin. const.), as d*bar, k'fol; the second in const. plu. of nouns, 
and in verb-forms whose ending consists of a vowel, as di-d’-ré, 
ka-t'la, yik-t*-li, Ri-t°-li ; the third in nouns and verbs with suffixes 
ka, kem, ken, as, a*-ba-r°-ka, k°-ta-l'-ka, yik-to-l’-kem, yak-ti-l’-ken. 
The value of the S*wa that represents the old third vowel of the 
stem is illustrated by the different procedures of the verb in the 
two cases of subject-suffixes, as in £°-{a/-tem, where it disappears, 
and object-suffixes, as #*-ta-/’-kem, where it is retained, the result 
of the completer merging of the verb into a unity of thought and 
form with its suffix in the former case than in the latter. The 
noun takes only object-suffix, and, as might be expected, is iden- 
tical with the verb in that form: d’ba-7°-ka or d*-ba-r°-kem might 
be either noun or verb, and the same thing is true of the other 
suffixes with one or two slight changes in the coloring of the 
third vowel.’ Between the noun with its object-suffix and the 
verb with subject-suffix the difference is that the former retains the 
third vowel, while the latter drops it: noun d*-baéri = d*bara-ya, 
verb dabar-ti ; n. d’-bar*-ka,; v. dabar-ta ; n. d’*badré-k, v. dabar-t ; 
n. = a*bara-hu, v. dabar (no suffix) ; n. d*bara-h, v. dab‘ra 
(no suffix, only fem. stem, from dadarat). 

4. The antepretonic open syllable may have either a heavy or a 
light vowel. Examples of the former are seen in the verb-forms 
kat‘la, kat'li, yikkat‘li, k’talat-kem, and in the noun-forms 
kot‘lim, sidkat*ka; of the latter in the impv. 
kib'di ; perfs. first gutt. e’émuad, he’émid, ho'omad, the impfs. 
ya imod, ya’ yo’ omad, the participles of nif., hif., hof., and in 

1 There are other details, not belonging here, which require separate treat- 


ment, as, for example, the different forms assumed by the fem. sing. of nouns 
and verbs before suffixes—verb d*ddrat, noun dibrat. 
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the noun, in const. plu. d7-d°-rz, ma-/’-ké, in some feminines, as 
ya-l'-dut, and in b7-g*-di from deged. Further, this slight vowel is 
seen in antepretone when a preposition is prefixed to a construct 
form, as 57-d°-bar, bi-k*tol. Here the feeling of the dissyllabic 
character of the noun is so distinct that the S*wa retains its vowel- 
force, and the preposition (reduced, according to the Hebrew 
preference, from da to 2) remains as open syllable. The reality 
of the S*wa in this case is apparent, if we contrast this form with 
that which results when the preposition, in conjunction with the 
noun, makes a more perfect unity of thought, as, with 7 we have 
lik-tol, dissyllabic. 

These examples illustrate the changes in the form of grammatical 
statement made necessary by treating S‘wa as a real vowel. They 
have to do, I repeat, not with a spoken language, but with the 
classic Hebrew as it is written in our Bibles,’ that is, by men who 
lived six hundred years after it ceased to be spoken; only seeking 
to go behind the Masorites, and represent the language as we may 
suppose it was spoken during the last centuries of its existence. 
Whether these changes of statement simplify the grammar I leave 


to students of Hebrew to determine. 
C. H. Toy. 


1 That is, according to the mass of our known MSS, it is possible that there 
may be MSS differing considerably from these. 


NOTES. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY oF HyBRID (LAT. HyBRIDA). 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica prefaces its full discussion of 
Hybrids with this explanation: “ The Latin word hydrida or 
hibrida, a hybrid or- mongrel, is commonly derived from Greek 
vBps, an insult or outrage, with special reference to lust, hence, an 
outrage on nature,a mongrel.” The English dictionaries give the 
same derivation with more or less confidence. Skeat adds, ‘‘ The 
Greek origin of the Latin word is somewhat doubtful.” Recent 
Latin lexica, if they say anything at all, connect it with dBpis. 
Vanicek observes a discreet silence in regard to the word in his 
several dictionaries. Keller, however, in. his Epilegomena to 
Horace, Satires, Book I 7, 2, has gone out of his way to propose 
an etymology which is as startling as it is indefensible. His words 
are, ‘“‘ Wie pumilio aus Uvypadiov, Cocles aus so ist Hybrida 
aus ‘Ymepidys, ‘Yrepeidns hervorgegangen, und aus einem Eigennamen 
zum Appellativum geworden. Wahrscheinlich war Hyédrida 
zufallig bei einem Komiker der Name eines Bastards und wurde 
dann zuniachst Beiname eines Menschen, des Q. Varius (Valerius 
Maxim. VIII 6, 4), und spater allgemein adjectivisch verwendet 
wie cocles, etc.” Saalfeld, in his recent Thesaurus Italograecus, p. 
550, quotes Keller’s entire article, but adds: ‘“ Wir kiénnen aber 
nicht umhin, denselben, wegen seiner Zusammenstellung mit 
pumilio und cocles aus Uvypadiov und Kixdoy, etwas vorsichtig 
aufzunehmen.”  Saalfeld, although he offers other and more 
plausible explanations for Sumzlio and cocles, has nothing new to say 
about hybrida. It seems to me, however, that the word is not so 
hopeless a puzzle that we need resort to such wild conjectures to 
explain it. Hydbrida, as Keller sliows, has better MS authority 
than Aibvida. The following passages establish the fact, which it 
is important to recognize, that the Romans understood under 
hybrida, strictly speaking, the progeny of a wild boar and a sow. 
Pliny, VIII 213 (de sutbus), ‘In nullo genere aeque facilis mixtura 
cum fero, gualiter natos antiqui hybridas vocabant ceu semiferos.” 
Isidorus, Orig. XII 1, 61, “Jz animantibus bigenera dicuntur, 
guae ex diversis nascuntur, ut mulus ex equa et asino: burdo ex 
equo et asina: hybridae ex apris et porcis: tityrus ex ove et hirco: 


i 
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musmo ex cipra et ariete. Eugenius has turned the above into 
anepigram. Cf. Latin Anthology, Meyer, Vol. I, No. 387: 


Hae sunt ambigenae, quae nuptu dispare constant. 
Burdonem sonipes generat commixtus asellae. 

Mulus ab Arcadicis et equina matre creatus. 

Tityrus ex ovibus oritur hircoque parente. 

Musimonem capra ex vervegno semine gignit. 

Abris atque sue setosus nascitur hybris. (Meyer, zbris) 
At lupus et catulae formant coeundo lyciscam. 


Hybris, therefore, had as distinct a meaning as mudus or burdo. 
On this the whole point of Martial, VIII 22, turns: 


Invitas ad aprum, ponis mihi, Gallice, porcum, 
Hybrida sum, st das, Gallice, verba mihi. 


It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to find in Ay- the Greek 
és (so Anton Marx Hiilfsbiichlein, p. 35.) A gloss of Hesychius 
gives a clue to the remainder of the word, i8pixadoe: yoipor. d8prxd- 
Aowt occurs, Aeschylus, Ag. 135 (Schneidewin), in the sense of 
é8pa. Curtius, Studien, Vol. 1, p. 260, has already connected this 
stem with afro. “Es ist um so verfiihrerischer den Stamm 
é8po sammt der Nebenform i8po mit dem lat. afro zu vergleichen, 
als sich die i8pixako. begrifflich zu afer verhalten wiirden wie 
unsere Ferkel zu mépxos, porcus.” Compare also podoSpirns and 
-+- i8p0 would form acompound (u becoming regularly 
v, as in Borpvdior), very like xotpeAagos, AvxoravOnp, edrrapdos, 
(cf. Isidorus, Or. XII 2, 11, Leopardus ex aduiterio leaenae nascitur 
et pardi). The form in ts (*iS8ps) may be compared to dyvis, 
mapdadts, vuxrepis, etc. Finally, kydvida stands in the same relation 
to hybris as absida to absis, magida to magts, cassida to cassis, 
stomida to stomis, and crepida to xpnmis. 


NotTe.—The glosses given by De Vit and Du Cange, Iber; animal ex 
duobus diversae speciei genitus, hybrida. Iber; juiovog may, perhaps, point to 
the actual existence of a Greek form *iSpo¢ to which zder would correspond as 
conger (gonger) to yéyypoc, zder being, of course, bad spelling for Ayer. In 
Pseudo-Acron’s Comm. to Horace Sat. I 7, 2, two explanations are given of 
Hybrida, showing that the original meaning had been lost sight of : “Ayéridae 
autem proprie dicuntur canes qui mascuntur ex cane venatico et cane gregario.” 
“Tractum est ab aquila ea, quae ex aguila et vulture nascitur.”’ Were reference is 
probably made to the yurdetoc or bxdetoc. Some such notion of a cross between 
two species of birds may underlie the Greek iSpic found in Arist. H. A. 9, 12, 
5,and commonly supposed to be the stvix dubo, for which, curiously enough, our 
English name is eagle-owl. 


MINTON WARREN. 
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Hf£RAKLEITOS, FRAG. XXXVI (BYWATER); 86, 87 (MULLACH). 


This fragment, which is found in Hippolytos, Refut. Haeres. 
IX, 10, reads there as follows: ‘O Geds jpépy xetmav Oépos, 
eipyyn, Képos Aupds (rdvavtia obros 6 vois)* dAdotodrat dé 
ouppyn Ovopacw* dvopaterat xa’ Hdoviv Exdorov. The 
clause beginning dAdAootdra has given editors and commentators a 
great deal of trouble, because cuyysy7 has no subject expressed, 
and none of the nouns in the previous clause will supply the place 
of one. Several words have been suggested to fill the hiatus ; 
é. g., Bernays, Rhein. Mus. IX 245, proposes diya; Mullach, 
Ovapara; Zeller, Philos. der Griechen, Vol. 1, p. 551 (3d edit.), dip, 
etc., etc.’ Itseems to me that the matter is extremely simple, 
and that, instead of an omission, we have merely a false reading. 
By changing one letter in ékwomep, and reading éxws mip, we not 
only give a most suitable subject to cuppey7, but also obtain a mean- 
ing at once profound and most thoroughly Hérakleitean. The 
fragment may then be rendered: God is day and night, winter and 
summer, war and peace, surfeit and famine. ... He changeth as 
fire when it is mingled with spices; he is named after the aroma 
of each. It is true that éxwomep occurs six times more in the frag- 
ments of Hérakleitos, while ékws occurs only four times more ; but, 
if we read éxws here, this word will occur five times and éxwomep six 


times—not a great difference. 
THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


1 See Bywater, ad loc, 
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Homeri Iliadis carmina, seiuncta, discreta, emendata, prolegomenis et apparatu 
critico instructa edidit GUILELMUS CHRIST. Leipsic, 1884, pp. 742. 


Homeric study still is, as it always has been, the basis of Greek philology. 
Editions of Homer, critical and exegetical, are the best milestones to mark 
the progress, and the best sign-boards to show the course of philological 
research. If we compare the Aldine editions with Heyne’s, that of Heyne 
with Bekker’s of 1843, Bekker’s of 1843 with Bekker’s of 1858, and that with 
the last edition which has appeared, we can see marked strides. This is even 
more distinct if, with reference to the restitution of the digamma, we compare 
the editions of Payne Knight (and his FiAFwv), Bekker, and Christ. The 
critic's action is much more precise and scientific at the end of each period 
than at the beginning; what was guesswork has become in many cases regular 
and certain. 

The edition of Christ stands alone in several particulars. It embraces both 
higher and lower criticism. Kirchhoff, in 1859, in his Homerische Odyssee und 
thre Entstehung, divided the Odyssey into what he believed to be its original 
elements: the original Néoro¢ of Odysseus (1200 verses), the later continuation 
(3561 verses), the 41 additions of the later revision (7186 verses), the 6 inter- 
polations of the recension of the Pisistratidae (80 verses). But Kirchhoff 
expressly disclaimed an attempt at a new recension of the text. That he 
would be unwilling to proceed as boldly in lower as in higher criticism, is 
indicated by his regret that Bekker had introduced F into the text. Kéchly, 
in 1861, published on Lachmann’s principles, but with idiosyncrasies of his 
own, 16 Lays of the Iliad, 2 usum scholarum, but made few innovations in 
the text, beyond an occasional omission of one or more verses. 

Christ has endeavored not merely to restore the correct words and correct 
forms to the text, but also to settle the vexed Homeric question. He does not 
leave us to surmise in each case the reasons for his action, but has prefixed to 
the text 185 pages of Prolegomena, of which a little more than half are 
devoted to the discussion of the separation and order of the lays of the Iliad, 
and the other half to the critical apparatus. He has presented the facts and 
his principles so clearly that the book is valuable as a compendious statement 
of the Homeric question, and it is possible to conérol the editor’s work. He 
does not discuss the ancient notices concerning the life of Homer, nor does he 
treat of the authorship of the Odyssey. 

He believes the Iliad to have been completed before the first Olympiad, and 
to have been committed to writing before the time of Pisistratus, but in sepa- 
rate lays with separate titles. His position with regard to the Iliad resembles 
strongly that of Kirchhoff with regard to the Odyssey, but is more conservative. 
He admires greatly Hermann’s program on “ Interpolations in Homer,” and 
with him recognizes pre-Homeric, Homeric, and post-Homeric elements. With 
Kirchhoff he would agree that it is impossible to separate the pre-Homeric 
parts; they have been interwoven with the. structure of the new poem. He is 
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not a follower of Lachmann, although he divides the Iliad into go different lays, 
one occasionally being interjected in another. He ridicules the mosaics which 
the followers of Lachmann have formed, by taking here and there from widely 
separated books the parts which they desire to make up a lay, and reminds us 
how little real independence is possessed by Lachmann’s lays. He does not 
hold the Iliad to be a conglomeration of isolated and independent songs which 
had formed around a common centre, and thus had mutually affected each 
other until something like unity was produced. He holds rather to the organic 
development of the story from a single starting point. He thinks that the 
greater part of the poem, and especially the last lays, show us a poet revolving 
in his mind a great plan and arrariging the several parts to form a whole. Even 
the songs which can be removed rest at many points on other songs and narrate 
a story which is taken up in still other songs. Who can conceive a poet 
putting into the mouth of Achilles mor’ ’AyiAA 
tére KTA,—unless the poet intended to follow up this thought? 
The songs were composed to be sung separately, and thus there are not such 
minute and exact references to one another as some expect, and the connection 
is looser than it would be otherwise. But the connection is tvo close, the 
allusions of one song to another are too precise, to allow the editor to accept 
Lachmann’s views. The poet had in his mind the definite plan of a cycle of 
song; he proceeded according to a line which he had laid down to follow. 
But he made each lay fairly independent, since it was to be sung by itself. 
The bards and, doubtless, Homer himself, selected for each occasion what 
would best suit the circumstances, and as time pressed or permitted, would 
sing one song or a group of songs. Certain parts of the poem are excluded at 
once as later additions and independent lays: Catalogue of the Ships (in B), 
Doloneia (K), Hoplopoeia (in 2), "A@Aa éxi IlatpéxAw (in ¥), “Exrepog Abtpa 
(Q); and certain episodes as the Tetyooxoria (in T). 

The poems were not composed by Homer and the Homeridae in the order 
in which they stand in the Iliad. This is evident from a comparison of the 
parts, as well as natural on the first view of the case. At that age no Greek 
poet would begin a long poem fixed in every detail. The editor seeks for 
linguistic indications and for references from one part to another. It is clear 
from immove ov¢ tor’ an’ Aiveiay éAdunv, 108, that E 166-367 (the episode in 
which Diomed captures the horses and wounds Aeneas) had been composed. 
The Death of Patroclus might be composed before the Doloneia, but not after 
the Hoplopoeia. Where a verse which occurs twice can be shown to belong 
to but one passage, an indication of earlier composition is found; but great 
caution is necessary in this method of investigation. 

I. The first and earliest lay of the Iliad, Christ thinks to be A 1-305, the 
pestilence, assembly and quarrel, ending 


&¢ TO avttBiour Ferécoow 
ayophy mapa vyvoiv “A 
II. The rest of A forms the second song, 
III. A 1-595, the Bravery of Agamemnon, beginning 
"Hac éx Aexéwv rap’ ayavod TiBwvoio 
pv? iv’ abavdroror dépor 
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Agamemnon leads forth his forces to fight. They are at first successful (as the 
Iliad must make the Greeks victorious at least in the first onset), but Agamem- 
non, Diomed, and Odysseus are wounded and the Achaeans compelled to 
retreat, éreAziero BovAg, 

IV. 0 592-I1 418, IT 698-863, the Patrocleia, beginning 


Tpaec dé Agiovor 
vyvoiv éreccebovto Aide & érédevov 
. Oéridog éEaiavov aphr. 


V. P 262-761 (with some interpolations), the Bravery of Menelaus. 

VI. P 424-542, the Bravery of Automedon, interjected in the previous song. 
VII. = 1-242, the Rescue of the body of Patroclus. 

This was the first sketch of the Iliad, ending 


pév Edv, dé dint 
gvAdmidog Kai duotioo 


In this first sketch are about 2400 verses. 

To this were added Books B-E, and afterwards most of the rest (of course 
considering 9, I, K, late) to fillup to A. Christ attributes to Homer about 
g500 verses in all (out of 15,693), or nearly two-thirds, being considerably 
more liberal than e. g. Bergk, who assigns to Homer not more than two-fifths 
of the Iliad. Furthermore, while he does not believe that his Homer com- 
posed the “Exropoc Aitpa (ah, he believes that this was part of the original plan 
and that Homer died before he finished it, leaving to his companions the 
completion of his work. 

The Old Iliad (the seven lays last enumerated, and Ba, I’, A, E) is printed in 
large upright type. In large inclined type are printed the portions of the 
poem in which the camp is represented as entrenched and the Trojan forces as 
aided by Sarpedon and the Southern Lycians. In small upright type are Hb, 
0, I, Ab, 2b, Tb, Tb, &b, ¥b. In small inclined type are the Catalogue of 
Ships, Doloneia, and the last additions. The reader thus sees at a glance the 
editor’s view of any part of the poem. The text is printed in the usual order, 
with the single exception of the last verses of B, which are placed before the 
Catalogue. The old lettering and numbering of the books is retained. The 
new lays are numbered, but no separate numbering is given for their verses. 

Besides the different lays, the editor recognizes three epylls or groups of 
songs, each about as long as the Aethiopis of Arctinus: B-E, M-Oa, Ob-Za. 

As indications of the original lays, Christ takes not only the internal evidence 
of agreement or discrepancy, and the lines or passages which were used to 
give a rounded close to a lay, or to state the situation at the beginning of a lay 
(verses which were not needed when the whole poem was taken in connection) ; 
he judges also from the titles, some of which are known to be old. As Herod- 
otus quotes from Avougdove apioreia, as Plato refers to the Tecyouayia and Acrai, 
as both Plato and Aristotle quote from év’ AAxivov atoddyy, so Aelian has handed 
down what appears to be an authentic statement of the ancient titles of a 
number of lays. These names were so fixed in popular use that, they were not 
forgotten as soon as the poems were divided into books and lettered. Christ 
follows the hints which these titles offer. 
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The editor gives in considerable detail his views concerning interpolations. 
He notices the excellent condition of the Homeric text as compared with that 
of the German Epics. The authority of the Alexandrian grammarians was 
sufficient to keep out of the best MSS the interpolations of the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. He does not doubt that most of the verses which were 
inserted in the text by Pisistratus and the following ages were discovered by 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes and Aristarchus. Far from considering the com- 
mission of Pisistratus to be the fathers of the poems, the editor does not think 
that Onomacritus and the rest added or rejected much: they followed usage 
and the most careful tradition. r 

Before the poems were committed to writing, the field for interpolations was 
far freer. As the hymn to Pythian Apollo suffered the interpolation of the 
story of Typhon (127-177) and as Hesiod’s Theogony suffered the interpo- 
lation of the hymns to Hecate and the Muses, it is natural to suppose that 
the Iliad, a much earlier poem, suffered likewise in the course of trans- 
mission. In the later ages of the rhapsodists, the interpolations would consist 
merely in explanations of what seemed obscure; but in earlier times, when 
the rhapsodes were aodes, themselves poets, they doubtless felt inspired to 
add new episodes or comparisons. Christ sketches the different classes of 
interpolations, of which he had written more at length elsewhere, such as the 
additions made to secure a closer connection of the songs, or to explain the 
situation at the beginning of a lay, or to give a more rounded close at the end of 
a lay ; or interpolations in the earlier lays to prepare the way for the later songs 
which had been added, as when @ was added, ¥ 184-191 were inserted to 
prepare the way for the ransom of Hector’s body. The interpolations of the 
rhapsodes who were themselves poets are much more difficult to detect. 

Christ finds three fundamental contradictions in the Iliad as we have it. 
I, The wall about the camp. II . The I.ycians. III. The Scamander. 

I. The walls are a basis for the Tevyouayia and Mdéy7n rapa vyvoiv, and are 
mentioned often in 0, I, =, 0, II, 3, But there is no mention of them 
where it is expected in A 47 (only a ¢rench), and in Il 366-370 the fleeing 
Trojans were hindered by no wall. 

II. Christ distinguishes two sets of Lycians—Northern Lycians, neighbors 
and old allies of the Trojans, under command of Pandarus; and Southern 
Lycians, commanded by Sarpedon and Glaucus (E 479 T7Adfev ixw* yap 
Avin The latter did not belong to the original story ; they 
were added when the Ionians near Southern Lycia (some of whose princes 
derived their descent from Glaucus) heard the Trojan story and desired to be 
represented in it. An indication of the later addition is found Z 123, where 
Diomed addresses Glaucus: ti¢ dé ci éoor, pépiote, dvbparwr ; | ov 
pév yap ror’ brura waxy évi xvdcaveipy (and this in the tenth year of the war). 
Sarpedon and the rest of his Lycians appear only in certain lays or episodes. 
It was natural that new heroes should be added as the poem was expanded. 

III. A 498 both Trojan city and Achaean camp lie on the right bank of the 
Scamander, while = 432 ff., the river flows between the camp and the city, cf. 
H 329, © 490, 560, % 242 ff., 2 350. 

As to lower criticism, the first question which arises is whether the editor 
has been content to strive to establish the Alexandrian text, or has gone back 
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of Aristarchus. It is only a few years since it was considered impossible to 
discover what lay before the time of the great critic. Bekker, in 1858, was the 
first (if we except Payne Knight’s rather wild attempt) to endeavor to constitute 
a text such as the rhapsodes sung; his earlier edition of 1843 gives, perhaps, 
the most exact view of the traditional text. La Roche, in his critical edition 
of 1867-76, gives what is essentially the text of Aristarchus, so far as it is 
known. Nauck, however (1874-77), was more bold than Bekker in the use of 
conjectural criticism. Bekker restored F where it could be done by slight 
changes ; Nauck restored the old dative-ending in -o« to the first and second 
,declensions, but did not restore F to the text, although he removed the yé’s, 
pa’s, v-movables, etc., which had been inserted to fill the gap made by the loss 
of F. In some points Christ is more conservative than Nauck, e¢. g. he thinks 
it unadvisable to restore everywhere the dative-ending -ov, but he prints F not 
only at the beginning of simple words, and at the beginning of the second part 
of a compound, but also aFégero, AéFos, ExeFev, 

After Fick’s attempt at turning the Homeric poems into the Aeolic dialect, 
unwonted interest is felt in an editor’s treatment of dialectic forms. Christ, 
however, had made clear his position in a review of Fick’s Odyssee in the 
Philologischer Anzeiger, Christ said that Fick’s view that the older songs were 
composed in the Aeolic dialect and transferred to the Ionic dialect after the 
Homerids had emigrated from Aeolic Smyrna to Ionic Chios, had been alluring 
at first sight, but the hypothesis had been buried by the edition of the Odyssey. 
The oldest lays, ¢. g. the single combat of I and the ’Apvoreia of A, might be 
Aeolic, but Fick turns even the Telemachia and Theoclymenus-episode into 
Aeolic. Not one-fifth of the Homeric poems would be later than these. Is it 
to be supposed that this later Ionic fifth drew all the earlier portions over into 
the Ionic dialect ? This would be contrary to all analogy. The most important 
external argument for Fick’s theory, Christ holds to be the mention by Ephorus 
of Bolissus (Homer’s reputed home in Chios) as an Aeolic town. Christ rebukes 
Fick for discarding verses because of disagreement with his theory and for violent 
emendations, also for introducing only initial F. But Christ approves of icco¢, 
icoaot xr, for looc, icact, and adds a note to the second part of his edition to 
say that he would restore throughout the text dyuec, iuuec xtA., but is less 
certain of wav for for iévac, On the analogy of épeBevvdc, apyevvdc, 
’Evvociyawc, he would restore gaevvdc, xeAadevvic, évvaFetéc, 
(and thus would make the Homeric text with its various constituents more 
consistent than the text of Pindar has yet been constituted). 

Christ takes no partisan position with the admirers of Aristarchus or 
Zenodotus. He introduces into the text woAvc, A 559 (the reading of Zenodotus, 
for zoAéac); but leaves in the critical apparatus oldvoii te daira A 5, although 
this is sustained not merely by the authority of Zenodotus, but also by the 
imitation of Aesch. Supp. 801 (764), and by the apparent allusions of Sophocles 
and Euripides. He reads with Zenodotus, éo/o for éjoc, dévdper, 152; orevdyovra, 
N 423; Ilovdidayav, M 231; xpatepdv, 477; apynor, Y 138; arorupsere, 34; 
ayyedinv, 640; but aAaockorinv, K 515 (aAadv Zen.) He reads against 
Aristarchus also elwec, A 106; Kar’ dxpyGev, Tl 548; but d¢ xe pdyyor, 127, with 
Aristarchus. 

That he is not unwilling to accept conjectural emendations is shown by 
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A 18, where he introduces into the text Bentley’s conjecture imps Geol uév doiev 
(which Nauck leaves among the footnotes). So he reads with Ahrens, I 3, 
nore Tep KAayyh yepavev ovpavdii rpg (instead of this again Nauck 
had left at the bottom of the page. Ass,he reads with Nauck, xpvoéw av 
In E 638, aA’ oldv Binv ‘HpaxAneinv, he reads aAdoiov with 
Tyrannio, Bekker, Nauck (against Aristarchus and the rest). But, T 107, he 
reads wevor#oe:c, with Aristarchus and the MSS, not wetorye eic. 

He reads Atxactov, B 647 (with Aristarchus), although the people of the 
place said Avkxaoréc, but Kapyodc, M 20 (against Aristarchus, but with the 
Cyzicenes of the Alexandrian time). So he varies from Aristarchus in reading 
Oapeiar, A 52; tapdeiac, T 357; mrépvyoc, B 316; wepvorta, II 827 (against all 
MSS, Diintzer, Faesi). In all these points of accentuation (except Kapyadc, 
which is, perhaps, a misprint, for ré follows, and the corrector may have 
thought one accent enough for the name), he agrees with Bekker’s 1858 
edition, as well as in (7, La Roche), éoriv, I 605 (Tije, 
La Roche, Nauck). He writes Tpwdc, E 461 (with La Roche, Nauck— 
Tpyac, Bekker), @vioxov, A 383 (with Nauck), yevdoonw, E 815 (with Nauck— 
ytyvooxw, Bekker and La Roche). He does not follow Ven. A in reading 
tavde, Tovode, dAa dé He admits elision at the close of the verse, 206 
(with Diintzer and La Roche, against all other modern editions). He has kept 
the acute accent on oxytones at the end of the verse. He is not so determined 
as Nauck to introduce the diaresis wherever it is possible. He reads xécAoc, 
Géwoc, but ‘HpaxdAyein, He calls attention to the excess of synizesis in the 
ordinary text of the poems, and to the ease with which much of this may be 
removed, as A 1, IInAmidda’ ’AytAjoc (where he was preceded by Payne Knight’s 
TinAeFiddaF’), but does not introduce this into the text; nor does he write the 
genitive of the second declension in -vo for -ov or -olo, except where it is 
demanded, not merely desired, by the verse. So he writes dFéoc, but deidw (not 
deidia or dédFia). His critical apparatus is based upon that of La Roche. 

This edition gives us, then, a conservative, conciliating view of the compo- 
sition of the Homeric poems with a text which makes the various layers clear 
at a glance, with convenient references to passages where verses are repeated, 
and with a critical apparatus which is sufficient for ordinary work. In both 
higher and lower criticism it is probable that the editor’s procedure will seem 
too conservative for the more advanced, and too radical in its changes and 
views for those who do not go back of Aristarchus. A large number of scholars, 
however, will enjoy the material which is here gathered, and will approve in 


the main of the editor’s position and course. 
T. D. SEYMourR. 


Beitraege zu einer Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache, von Dr. KARL 
KRUMBACHER. Weimar, 1884. : 


Germanic philology, by the genius and industry of Jacob Grimm, was 
supplied, almost at the outset, with a history of its subject ; for his ‘‘ Deutsche 
Grammatik,” of which the four volumes appeared between 1819 and 1837, was 
virtually an organic history of the Germanic tongues. The special “ Geschichte 
der Deutschen Sprache” appeared in 1848. It is no matter for surprise if 
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other groups of languages have been less fortunate. No Romance scholar was 
as well qualified to traverse the distance from the Latin of the Twelve Tables 
to the latest developments of Italian, French, Spanish, and the dialects 
belonging under these heads, as Grimm was to cover the ground between the 
termini naturally given in Gothic and Modern German. The philologies of 
Italic and Italian, Roman and Romance, have been as two nations of kindred 
blood, separated from each other by an unpierced Mont Cenis which Latinists 
and Romanticists have just begun to tunnel. A spirit of rigid classicism, of 
very dubious beneficence even in its pedagogical effect, has had its share in 
thus delaying the progress of the cause of historical philology. Yet within 
the bounds of the ancient idiom the alterations and modifications of Latin 
speech have been observed. The familiar divisions are historical. It is a 
work of the character of Sittl’s ‘‘ Die lokalen Verschiedenheiten der Latein- 
ischen Sprache” that breaks new ground. 

In the much narrower field of Greek, the untilled soil predominates 
altogether, extending in one unbroken area from the last examples of Attic 
prose to the language spoken to-day. The singularly clear demarcation of the 
representative dialects has drawn the attention of grammarians to the phenomena 
of geographical variety rather than to those of historical change. The study of 
the latter has, indeed, been neglected to such a degree that Gustav Meyer is 
forced to close his Greek grammar with the admission that neither the xo.vg 
nor Hellenistic Greek have received any adequate treatment, while for the 
later periods down to this day everything is yet to be done. As the author of 
the “ Beitraege ” puts it, “ The variety of points of view and the thoroughness 
of the studies made are in direct proportion to the age of our linguistic 
documents.” The introduction aptly points out what injury has accrued to the 
fruitful study of Middle and Modern Greek from the fact of its having been 
left to untrained enthusiasts, Greek and foreign. To identify living forms 
with classic and even pre-Hellenic phenomena was too delightful an exercise 
not to be indulged in by the school classicist who had haply stumbled upon 
Modern Greek, as well as by the dilettante whose ambition was to confound 
the professional scholar and his affectation of superiority the more utterly, the 
richer the vein of precious ore, unsuspected until thus pointed out, could be 
proved. ‘The development of intervening ages was quietly ignored ; as else- 
where, phonetic law was transformed to a monkey-wrench, adjustable to 
any nut. Even Foy’s Lautsystem der Griechischen Vulgaersprache, Leipzig, 
1879, betrays the influence of this dangerous tendency, that ran riot in Mullach’s 
Grammatik der Griechischen Vulgaersprache and other works. Some were 
innocent of any historical considerations. A French writer ascribes the simi- 
larity between Modern Greek syntax and French to the education of so many 
young Greeks in French lycées. Some years ago, before mediaeval texts had 
been collated and published, either in the collections of C. Sathas, E. Legrand, 
and W. Wagner, or separately, neglect of the mediaeval stage of linguistic 
development was excusable; now, it is time that the method that had been 
productive of so good results in Romance philology, of tracing the origin of 
modern forms back to low and vulgar Latin, be followed in the range of Greek. 
“It is only by accompanying sound, form, word, and meaning through the 
whole course of development, and by tracing the action of phonetic laws, of 
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analogy, and of similar influences to their beginnings,” that a scientific 
understanding of the present stage of the language and of its historical growth 
can be reached. 

Krumbacher very sensibly deprecates the usage introduced by Mullach, and 
recently adhered to by Foy, of supplanting the honest and proper designation 
of the language in its present stage as modern, by a misleading use of the term 
Vulgar Greek, which should be restricted to denoting the phenomena peculiar 
to the uncultivated tongue. 

The two specimen articles—for only a part of the study submitted to the 
philosophical faculty of the University of Munich is published—demonstrate 
the author’s ability to conduct linguistic investigations with historical acumen. 
The first, “ axu#v—axdua,” defends the derivation of the Modern Greek axéua, 
or axéun=éte from the old adverbial axufv—against Ascoli and G. Meyer, by 
whom it was pronounced a form borrowed from the Romance, a congener of 
the Provengal com, coma, Romanian acu, acum, acuma, Friulian acumé= 
now, just, which are descended from Latin eccu’ modo. A full and careful 
collection of examples of the use,in Ancient, Modern, and Mediaeval Greek, 
of the forms the relationship of which is questioned, in itself constitutes a 
chain of presumptive evidence; for they show the word in continuous use 
from the best days of Attic prose to the present day. axu#pv for ére occurs in 
Ancient Greek, from Xen. Anab. IV 3, 36, to Silkon’s inscription of the latter 
half of the sixth century of our era, CIG 5072, as a vulgarism avoided by most 
authors, and consequently condemned by the Atticists. In Middle Greek, 
akunv, akuh, axouh, axoun, axdua, are the forms indifferently used in place of 
the obsolescent ér: and mvooétt, The ordinary Modern Greek forms axéuy and 
axéua, as well as their equivalents in the Cappadocian, Pontic, and Italo-Greek 
dialects respectively: axéue, axduev, axduayv, axdunvo—akouh, axoufve—axobya, 
are employed in the same sense as the mediaeval forms cited ; the signification 
of “not yet,” in reply to a negative question, like French encore for pas encore, 
isa recent but natural development. Of five phonetic changes undergone by 
the old adverb axu#v—loss of final v, gain of an epenthetic o or ov, recession 
of the accent, accrescence of a new v and a vowel ¢ or o—three of them not 
common to all the dialects, only two present any difficulty. The epenthetic 
vowel is shown to be common in later Greek as in Latin; the triplet dpayuq: 
drachuma: dpayouu# may be put beside axuq#v: Acume (proper name found in 
several Latin inscriptions): axoug#. In a language that permits the co-existence 
of three accentuations of one word, tapexei, tapéxet, Tapeket, as Modern Greek 
does, the shifting of an accent from an original to an epenthetic vowel cannot 
be regarded as astonishing or abnormal, K. judiciously observes that ‘As 
soon as the epenthetic vowel has been so incorporated with the word, that 
the linguistic feeling of later generations fails to recognize the inorganic 
and extraneous nature of the invading element, the danger of a transposition 
of the accent is become as great as it is in any other word, in which all the 
vowels are original.” How great this danger was is shown in the eight page 
contribution “ Zur Geschichte des Griechischen Accentes.” In its dense array 
of facts, many questions regarding both ancient and modern phenomena are 
suggested, as, for instance, whether, as Ahrens supposed, the paroxytone accent 
of third pers. pl. imperf. and aorist in the Doric dialect is due to the lost 
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terminal consonant—é/éyovr(r), or may be ascribed to the contagious influence 
of the other plural forms, éAéyouev, etc., which have had an analogous effect on 
the forms of the Tsakonic aorist éréoov, éAéyov, éAéyec, etc. 

In a third instructive chapter, under the heading “ yuv4, yuvijc, etc.,” the 
author catches and dissects a variety of specimens of abnormal case forms 
that are found in mediaeval Greek literature of a certain class, the brood of 
pedantry and ignorance, “Asses’ Attic,” to paraphrase a Modern Greek proverb. 
His best reservoir is the old translation of the Iliad by the “ incomparable” 
Hermoniakos, whose compromises between his desire to make himself under- 
stood and his horror of vulgarity produce such ludicrous abortions as the case 
forms 6, Tov, Tov ’Ayapéuvwr, THC, THY Ovydtyp, Tod Tlivdapoc, tiv AduTwv 
(2. e. Adurovoav), It is difficult to define with precision the boundaries between 
mere malformation and living usage. There is no difference between the low 
Latin plusiores and the low Greek wel érepo¢ but that one dies and the other lives. 
The author concludes by giving a few select observations on comparatives and 
superlatives, pronouns, etc., such as illustrate the phenomenon of malformation. 
Examples from the verb are reserved for later publication in their proper con- 
text. 

Dr. Krumbacher’s familiar acquaintance with Greeks, scholarly and other- 
wise, besides giving him a superior command of the living language, has 
enabled him to control by original and unimpeachable evidence, the often 
reckless propositions of his predecessors in the field of Neograeca. His 
philological training under such teachers as K. Halm, W. von Christ, Ernst Kuhn 
and Ed. Wolfflin, the comprehensive study of mediaeval documents, and the 
strict historical method of which he has given the example, are sure to bear 
fruit for both classical and modern philology. His habilitation as Privatdozent 
of Middle and Modern Greek at the University of Munich, and recent 
appointment to the Bavarian Fellowship of the German Archaeological 
Institute in Athens, promise a more undivided attention than he could hitherto 
give to a subject of philological investigation that has suffered from neglect 
and incompetent treatment long enough. Whether a satisfactory volume on 
Low, Middle and Modern Greek, such as was half promised by Gustav Meyer 
(Greek Grammar, preface, p. viii), nearly five years ago (May, 1880), can be 
added to the Breitkopf and Hartel series of Indogermanic grammars before 
some years have been devoted to the accumulation of well-sifted material, is 
very doubtful. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that Dr. Krumbacher will rid 
himself of an unsalutary residue of the Mullachian idea that his pages still 
evince. Thus, there is a lack of historical sense when the consideration of a 
multitude of examples of the use of axufv leads him to an undiscriminating 
endorsement and application of Hesychios’ brief gloss ’Axufv*ére as the last 
word of lexicography. Not to dwell on two passages in Polybios, XIV 4, oi 
& mivovtec . . XV 6, Kai viv Kivdv- 
veverv, where K. is reduced to changing the text by expunging é7:, both in the 
quotation from Demostratos, Plutarch, de fluviis, 1X 2, Maiavdpog orpatnydc 
xetporovnveic, and Polyb. XII 4, 14 (ed. Schweighduser, Tom. III, p. 391), 
duiAAGueva (Ta hogs) Tov Kaprév, peiv, the rendering 
of axufv by étc is impossible. The latter example having, through Lobeck’s 
misquotation, Phrynichi Ecloga, p. 123, escaped K.’s scrutiny, he proposes an 
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absurd “noch im anfange des fliessens’ begriffen.” The absence of any 
temporal signification in such examples, adxu#v designating fulness of military 
authority, plentiful dropping of acorns, indicates clearly enough that the adverb 
was developed out of the related secondary sense of the substantive (“ De 
viribus pollentibus s, rebus validissimis et ad summum evectis,” Thes. Ling. 
Gr. s. v.). Substantive, verb or adverb can be used to express the same idea; 
Xen. Cyr. VII 2, 20, 6 d2 yevduevoc év Tov Biov Thuk. V. 
17, éy@ Te dxudfw* Aretaeus, (as quoted by K., p. 22), ualot dé ei¢ dyKav 
aipovrat, bvrec év evtuxin CIG, IV 6864 (late 
epigram), év Grace Opértoc axunv véog dv é¢ 
The proposition “ mit axug#=spitze, bliite, entscheidungspunkt, kulminations- 
punkt ist der begriff des eben noch gegenwartigen, gleichsam des zenithpunktes 
im gegensatze zur vergangenheit und zukunft, nahe verwandt,” is no more to 
the point, in this case, than the irrelevant citation of én’ axuge éAGeiv from the 
Hercules Furens, The transition of axu4v, by gradations, to a synonym of 
ért, is easy enough; the hipparion, by losing unnecessary toes, becomes a 
horse. K. ignores all gradation, and does. not see the vestiges of the defunct 
toes on the animal’s cannon bone. To account for the wane of érz before 
axugv he operates on the overworn fulcrum of iotacism; érz ran risk, he would 
persuade us, of being taken for ér7, érec, #01, or even aitei* whereas it had the 
advantage of every figurative expression over a dry equivalent. If some lack 
of discrimination is shown in this chapter, it must be recognized that the 
arbitrary subtleties put forward by certain accomplished grammarians, Rost, 
Kihner, Kriiger, Lobeck, are refuted with sound arguments. The whole study, 
indeed, is characterized rather by excess of caution than by boldness. For 
example, the author, in one case, foregoes, out of reverence for the classicism 
of Isokrates,an indulgence in text-alteration to which he is sorely tempted, 
although the ad Demonicum, in which the passage occurs, has been pronounced 
spurious by many critics, Stephens, Koraés, Benseler, and now Blass. 

ALFRED EMERSON, 


Elemente der phonetik und orthoepie des Deutschen, Englischen und 
Franzosischen mit rticksicht auf die bediirfnisse der lehrpraxis, von 
WILHELM VieTor. Heilbronn, Henninger, 1884. VIII, 271, 8vo. 


Workers in phonetics have just cause for encouragement when they look 
back over the progress of their new science within the last ten years. Not 
only have their principles been more firmly established by closer observation, 
further differentiation and illustration, but the interests of their cause have 
been so strongly pushed by energetic converts as to already make themselves 
felt in the province of the practical teacher. 

It is now nearly thirty years (1856) since Merkel gave to the world his 
Anthropophonik,' and Briicke published the first edition of his Grundzdge,? both 


1 Merkel, C. L.: Anatomie und Physiologie des menschlichen Stimm- und Sprachorgans 
(Anthropophonik), Leipzig, 1856. 

2 Briicke, Ernst: Grundziige der Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute. Wien, 1856, 
ate aufl. 1876. 
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of which works were, however, better adapted to the student of experimental 
physiology than to the practical phonetician. In the former author's Physiologische 
Laletik that saw the light ten years later, and in the latter’s second edition of 
the treatise just named, the way was prepared in Germany for Sievers’ important 
work,' constituting Vol. I of the Bibliothek Indogermanischer Grammatiken. So 
strong an impulse was given by this latter publication to the scientific investi- 
gation of sound that it may almost be called epoch-making, and the numerous 
contributions to this subject that have since followed in book, monograph and 
article form, show how ready the minds of linguistic scholars were to seize 
upon and develop the principles of spoken language according to a rational 
system of cause and effect, rather than to follow the tenets of a blind empiricism 
that rests upon simple, parrot-like imitation of articulate speech. But while 
it has been highly gratifying to the friends of the young science to watch its 
rapid growth as such, their efforts have been animated by the earnest desire to 
make practical use of the rich and newly gained results of this study in order 
to elevate, better, and in fine revolutionize the old system of teaching the 
phonetic elements of any given language. To this end some of the most 
enthusiastic younger scholars in this field have suggested and prepared schemes 
by which the most elementary instruction in language may be based upon 
thoroughly scientific principles of phonology. But it is not alone those who 
have waged open war upon the old régime that favor this procedure. In 
modern languages by far the majority of the scholars who, to-day, keep abreast 
of the scientific movement in linguistic science, have expressed themselves, 
either directly or indirectly, in sympathy with this manner of treating the 
subject. I need here cite only the names of Breymann,’ Franke ® and Vietor, 
who have presented the results of phonetic law in so simple and comprehensible 
a shape as to be easily understood by the merest beginners in the study of 
language. With these helps it would seem that the conditions of reform are at 
hand that Sweet propounded in the preface to his “ Handbook of Phonetics” 
in 1877, namely, “ ... if our present wretched system of studying modern 
languages is ever to be reformed, it must be on the basis of a preliminary 
training in general phonetics.” 

It is with this distinct end in view that Prof. Vietor, now at the University 
of Marburg, but late Lecturer on Teutonic languages in University College, 
Liverpool, has given us the volume as noted at the head of these remarks. It 
is the result of a labor undertaken at the earnest instigation of friends, to 
produce a thoroughly elementary and practical handbook of the science of 
phonetics, on the basis of standard works, but which does not exclude, however, 
the author’s own special views with reference both toa recasting of parts of 
the material and a restatement of fundamental principles. The former may 
be seen more especially in the arrangement of the vowels as compared with 
the systems hitherto proposed ; the latter, in the remarks on the production of 


4 Sievers, Eduard : Grundziige der Phonetik zur Einfiihrung in das Studium der Lautlehre 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen. Zweite wesentlich umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage 
der “‘ Grundziige der Lautphysiologie.’’ Leipzig, 1881. 

2 Breymann, Dr. H.: Uber Lautphysiologie und deren Bedeutung fiir den Unterricht. 
Miinchen, 1884. 

3 Franke, Felix: Die practische Spracherlernung auf Grund der Psychologie und der 
Physiologie der Sprache dargestelit. Heilbronn, 1884. 
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the sibilants. Bell, Sievers, Sweet and Storm naturally stand at the head of 
the sources that are drawn on for this work, but nowhere are the less widely 
known authors neglected, and in case of difference of view touching any given 
phonetic product, the opinions are classified and contrasted, and so succinctly 
stated in small print as to be easily comprehended by thé novice in such 
matters. 

The most novel and interesting feature of the work is its comparative 
treatment of all the materials handled. The workings of the organs of speech 
are represented in a clear exposé, which is accompanied by illustrations suited 
to black-board use, and the author goes forward to treat separately, for each 
language, the natural sound-groups that belong to their respective organs of 
articulation. These are, of course, the larynx, mouth and nose. For the first 
two sound-modifiers (larynx and mouth) there are naturally three different 
positions, that is, the open, half open and closed state, according to which a 
different character is given in each case to the phonetic value, but with this 
general difference, however, between the two categories, that from larynx- 
articulation result only voiceless products, while from mouth-articulation, 
whatever the relative position of the parts, the result may be voiced or voiceless. 
The third category (nose-articulation) is simple in that the shape of the 
resonance chamber is a constant quantity (open) and variety is drawn from it 
by only two modifications of the mouth, the open and closed condition, in 
conformity with which respectively the vocalic or consonantal quality of the 
product is marked. 

Systematic illustrations under the several headings are drawn from each of 
the languages named, to represent their agreements in sound representation, 
or their real and apparent differences. The student, to whom any one of these 
languages is native, is thus made to realize from the beginning just where his 
difficulties arise in learning the new phonetic system, and the explanation of 
them and the suggestions for overcoming them are based upon thoroughly 
scientific, that is, physiological principles. As an example of the author’s 
comparative method in this respect we note, on page 183, that each of the 
languages which are treated here has a basis of articulation peculiar to itself. 
English articulation, as compared with the German, is characterised by a 
drawing back and broadening of the tongue, by a tendency to advance the 
lower jaw, and by little share of the lips in sound-building. A natural 
consequence of this indistinct articulation is a scarcity of “ narrow” (shut) high 
vowels and “ narrow” consonants, a tendency to diphthongise vowels in 
general, to labialise back vowels, and even where this is not the case, to give 
the vowels a muffled sound.! The mode of French speech varies from the 
German in a direction exactly opposite to that of the English, The tongue 
here tends to a forward, narrow and definite articulation, while the lip-service 
is very energetic. Hence the absence in this language of the “ wide” w-, z- 
and #-sounds, and the existence of palatal instead of guttural #, It is precisely 
in the pronunciation of this palatal ” that we see the extreme deviation of the 
French from the English basis of sound-production, and which explains the 
difficulty an English-speaking person has to master the French system with its 
narrow and strongly rounded sounds. 


1 Sweet, H.: Handbook of Phonetics, p. 93. 
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The young scholar needs no stronger guarantee of the accuracy of this work 
in representing the present phases of opinion in phonetic matters than the 
simple fact that, while it was going through the press, Professors Sievers, Storm 
and Sweet looked over the proof-sheets of it. 

At the end of the volume the author gives a dozen pages of phonetic 
transcription in English, French and German, according to the various systems 
that have been proposed for these languages. The examples are of interest 
for purposes of comparison. A good trilingual register at the end makes the 
use of the book convenient. A. M. ELuiorr. 


Ueber ein bisher unbekanntes Griechisches Schriftsystem. By THEODORE 
GoMPERZ. Wien, 1884. 60 pp. with a plate. 


The writer has established the hitherto much-doubted point as to the exis- 
tence of an early Greek Tachygraphy by means of an inscription found in the 
recent excavations on the Acropolis, and dating from the fourth century B. C. 
He also endeavors to determine what the particular tachygraphic signs were to 
which the inscription alludes. 

The inscription, which is imperfect, has been already read and partly 
restored by Ulrich Kéhler(Mittheilungen des deutschen Archéol. Institutes zu 
Athen, VIII 359-63). It consists of two columns, only a few letters of the 
second having been preserved. From what remains of the first column, G. 
interprets that by means of seven Jositions of a straight stroke with regard to 
some other graphic symbol, there might be designated the seven consonants 
(8, 6, u, v, 7, tT, YW) according as the auxiliary stroke is placed above or below, 
high, low, or middle on the right, or high and middle on the left of the funda- 
mental sign. 

The writer then proceeds to assume a correlative system of seven other signs, 
which he takes to be y, ¢, x, 2, &, p, 0, differing only from the preceding in that 
the auxiliary moveable sign is of a different shape, being, perhaps, a curve 
instead of a straight line. By this means we have the pair of arrangements: 


T ¢ 
K 
B v Y g 
Vv 
These represent fourteen of the Greek consonants, the three aspirates being 


rejected. 

It will then be found that G. enlarges upon the beautiful correspondences 
which exist between the correlated groups, as, for instance, the labials 7,6 and 
the gutturals «, y, the double letters p,&, etc. And he implies that such a 
system would be so transparent as to require no memorizing. We have thus 
the rudiments of a fourth century (B. C.) Greek geometric shorthand. From 
this point the writer diverges into the wilderness of the different systems of 
modern stenography, from the monk, John of Tilbury (A. D. 1174), to Benjamin 
Franklin, Mr, Pitman, and the spelling-reformers; concluding (when he 
emerges from the wood again) that the Greek system has the advantage, (1) 
in the simplicity of its signs; (2) in the use of position to denote vocalic value ; 


\ 
| 
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(3) in'its peculiar mnemonic simplicity, It is to be observed that all of the 
supposed Greek arrangement given above is Gomperz’s own, except the posi- 
tion of six letters in the first group. 

The next thing to be noticed is that this system of tachygraphy differs from 
those commonly in use or remarked in history, in ¢hat the vowel sign is the car- 
rier of the consonant sign, Wehave thus a syllabic script of a precisely opposite 
character to that to which tachygraphy generally tends; and it seems that we 
must assume a vowel to every consonant, after the Hebrew fashion and some 
modern systems of shorthand. 

And so we come to the part of the inscription which refers to the vowels. 
The vowel-sign must be of such-a length as to admit three distinct positions 
of the consonant-sign along its right or left sides. And the vowel-sign itself 
must admit of five (or seven) modifications. Two, if not four of these are 
described in the inscription, which has a new vowel order, | being the fourth 
vowel, ¥ the fifth, and the two long vowels being, perhaps, last, if we may 
depend upon the restored inscription. G. gives the order 9, a, é, 4, v, w, 7, and 
the appropriate signs, the base of which is a vertical line representing the 
letter o, 

Finally he disposes of two other questions: (a) how to represent the vowel- 
less consonants, which might have been done by carrying two consonants on 
one vowel-stem ; (8) how to denote the three aspirates, which were rejected in 
the beginning of the enquiry. Since these are modifications of three other 
letters, it is sufficient to assume that their signs were modified in some way to 
indicate aspiration. 

And so we have what one may venture to call the Gomperz tachygraphy of 
the fourth century before Christ, in which six consonants and two vowels are 
taken from an inscription, and the rest is a work of imagination of the most 
brilliant character, in which research has done its uttermost on very scanty 
materials, This will be seen best by printing the deciphered part of the 
description which relates to the vowels, as follows : 


Coyle 
wou ENKdp- 
awoc |* TO AC TEMTTTON 
TON PWNHENTON Y 
Tpla MEN Tipds Tip 
Képa® 1d 
d€ TIP@TOv Trav paxpav 
mpOChaMBaver pev 
bv’ én’ dx- 
pac KEPaiaic’ 
pais THC ’OPOHC 
ns’ THN OYN POONA 
dei yP&EIN 


1 New Testament scholars will be interested to note the word xepaia for the stroke at the 
top of a letter. 


. 
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We may conclude as to the existence of the system of shorthand with the 
vowel for its base, and the consonant for the appendage to the vowel: (cer- 
tainly a most curious system in a language like the Greek, based upon an 
original vowelless alphabet); and with some probability we may grant a few of 
the signs represented in the pamphlet. We endeavored to represent, by means 
of this new alphabet, the sentence taoa décig ayath) xré, but we stuck in the 
syllable occ, not knowing how to repeat a consonant twice on the same vowel- 
stem, and so came to the conclusion that it was easier to invent shorthand or 
to re-invent it than to write in it. J. RENDEL Harris. 


Prolegomena ad papyrorum Graecorum novam collectionem edendam. By C. 
WESSELY. Vindobonae, 1883. 80 pp. 


We have gone through these preparatory notices with great interest; the 
prolegomena are as good in performance as they are rich in promise. It is 
true that in making an initial review of the Greek papyri which have already 
been published, the writer does not completely cover the field of past investi- 
gation, but then it is plain, from a note in the addenda, that he never had it in 
his mind to do so: (“ Papyrorum editiones quae minoris sunt momenti, enume- 
randas non curavi”). And it certainly is not to be expected that a scholar 
should feel himself obliged to defer the results of several years’ careful study 
until he has recapitulated all the details of previous investigations, which are 
already sufficiently well known and are easily accessible in other quarters. 

The study of papyrus may be recommended to any one who loves sur- 
prises and can bear disappointments, who has a large fund of patience and a 
good imagination : surprises, since when a document comes from the earth the 
effect is practically the same as if it had come down from the skies; disap- 
pointments, because the gifts which come from below are often anything but good 
gifts and perfect gifts, being sometimes most trivial when they are best preserved, 
and most torn and fragmentary when they are concerned with matters of the 
greatest interest. And.as to patience and imagination, let any one try to read 
the first facsimile given by Wessely, without reference to the interpretation in 
the text! The Fayyim finds are good illustrations of all these points. 

Wessely proceeds in the following order: after a brief historical survey, he 
divides the existing papyri into three time-groups: a. Papyri of the period of 
the Ptolemies: from the second century before Christ. $8. Papyri belonging 
to the period of the Roman Imperial rule. y. Papyri written during Byzantine 
and Arab rule. 

It will be seen that this classification is based upon periods of Egyptian 
history ; it is convenient enough as far as concerns our present catalogue, but 
would become very awkward with a large increase of undated papyri. It is to 
the third class that the Fayyam MSS chiefly belong. 

We notice in passing, that in the Greek heading to the Papyrus of Boulaq, 
W. makes a pretty correction to the reading tacapyiac of Egger or tatapyiac 
of Revillout. He reads tayapyiac, which is evidently correct. 

He then proceeds to the preliminary notices of the Fayyim papyri which 
have recently come into the possession of the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
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in which so many valuable fragments of early classical and biblical texts are 
to be found.! 

W. makes a preliminary paleographic study with the object of classifying 
the various forms of handwriting. After which he examines the references 
made in his papyri to public government and institutions. 

The third part of the pamphlet contains a careful restoration of the legal 
forms of agreement between buyers and sellers, etc., by means of which a 
large number of fragments of papyrus are at once completely restored, with a 
very small margin of conjecture. This part of the work is extremely valuable. 
It is an engine as well as a recovery. 

The fourth part is chiefly numismatic and chronological in value. The 
writer collects from the papyrus documents many instances of the forms of 
legal tender, and interprets them. He also shows that the Egyptians used a 
separate measurement of the Indiction, differing from the ordinary Constanti- 
nopolitan reckoning (from the 1st of September) as generally found in Greek 
MSS. J. RENDEL Hargis. 


ZENO@QNTOS OIKONOMIKOZ, The Oeconomicus of Xenophon, with intro- 
duction, explanatory notes, critical appendix and lexicon. By HuBert A. 
Ho pen, M. A., LL.D. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1884. 


The Oeconomicus is one of the most attractive of Xenophon’s works, and it 
is strange that it has not been more frequently edited, more frequently read 
in schools. Although it turns for some chapters on the conjugal relation, 
there is scarcely anything to which the most prudish could object, and the 
couple of sentences that might be sacrificed to the maxima reverentia are 
delicacy itself in comparison with what one finds in that popular text-book 
the Memorabilia. It is a pity that the ancients are studied so exclusively 
when they are on parade, and Dr. Holden has done well to bring his wide 
knowledge, his practical experience, and his tireless industry to bear on 
the elucidation of a book which goes far to make one forgive Xenophon 
the sad memories of the Anabasis. The form in which Dr. Holden’s edition 
appears is much too modest, and the same may be said of other volumes of the 
unequal series of which the Oeconomicus forms a part, such as Postgate’s 
Propertius and Mayor's Third Book of Pliny’s Letters. Such books go far 
beyond the range of the schoulboys for whom they seem to be primarily 
intended, and deserve a place among the leading editions. True, Dr, Holden 
keeps the beginner steadily in view, but, while he explains all the syntactical 
phenomena that are recognized in Goodwin’s Greek Grammar by references to 
that popular manual, the results of special research as recorded in more 
elaborate treatises or in scattered monographs have been brought within the 
reach of the reader, and the more advanced student is thus reminded of the gaps 
in his knowledge, and is stimulated to observe more narrowly. Occasionally Dr. 
Holden’s extracts are made somewhat hastily, as has been noticed in some of 
the passages quoted from this Journal. So p. 113, ‘ tpiv is used after affirma- 
tive and negative sentences,’ should read ‘piv with indic.’ On p. 211, ‘ the 


1 See Wiener Studien, IV. 
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* articular infinitive is used with the genitive after the prepositions ... eic, fv...’ 
But these are slight errors and correct themselves. The divagations of 
Xenophon’s usage are in the main carefully noted, and the complete lexical 
index in which large use has been made of Sauppe’s Lexilogus is a valuable 
addition to the book. éore and oc final might have been emphasized a little; civ, 
though now provided for in L. and S., should not have been suffered to go by 
without stress, but Dr. Holden has passed over very little that is worth noticing, 
and one cannot be too grateful to an editor who leads the student to think of 
the stylistic effect of vocabulary and grammar. The fewest boys are taught to 
have any notion whatever of the history of the language, and the Greek that 
many of them get up bears the same relation to Attic that Baboo English does 
to our mother-tongue. The subject-matter of the Oeconomicus is abundantly 
illustrated, and the vision of antique life widened by the commentary. As 
might have been expected, Dr. Holden has no sympathy with Lincke’s 
extravagant a0éryor and accepts the results of Professor Morris’s criticism as 
presented in this Journal, Vol. I, p. 169 foll. 


B. L. G. 
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Pp. 1-31. The Aeolisms of Homer, by Karl Sittl. Until a recent date the 
language of Homer was regarded as a mixture of different dialects, Some 
held that in Homeric times the Greek language had not yet split up into 
dialects, while others believed that Homer had, on his rhapsodic tours, appro- 
priated the peculiarities of various tribes. Zenodotus applied the latter 
hypothesis to the criticism of the text, and Trypho developed it at length in 
his large work Ilepi rév rap’ ‘Oufgpw diadéxtov Kai ’AAKwave < Kai 
Kai > Kal roic GAAowe It was probably from this work 
that the scholiasts and Herodian drew their remarks on the Homeric dialect. 
To Trypho was due also the fact that, when a word occurs, for instance, only 
in Homer and Ibycus, the ancients did not assume that Ibycus took it from 
Homer, but that Homer used a Rheginian word. These hypotheses, of course, 
have been replaced by sounder views; but the “Aeolisms”’ still remain, though 
they are ascribed to a different cause. The ancients, for the most part, believed 
the language of Homer to be a mixture of Ionic and Aeolic. This resulted 
from the assumption that the Homeric archaisms, which in later times were 
found only among the Aeolians, must be Aeolisms. This name was extended 
even to archaisms which were unknown to the Aeolians, such as the genitive 
endings -ov0, -ao, -awy, the dative plural the forms in -¢:,the dual doce, the 
reduplicated aorist and future, verbal forms without a connecting vowel, etc. 
“Aeolic” with them was often equivalent to “archaic” and sometimes merely 
“unusual,” as, for instance, forms in -ruc, Ofuoroc, papvyoc, aAxi, Ovyarpa, 
the suffix -fev, and the apocope of prepositions. The errors of the ancients on 
these points can often be detected from their own remarks. The grammarians, 
for instance, draw conclusions from false analogies, or they cite only Homeric 
examples, giving no Aeolic parallels. The statements ascribed to Herodian, 
whether the mistakes were his, or resulted from his being misunderstood, are 
little to be trusted. He is said, among other things, to have inferred from 
udprup that rhotacism (ovrop, immop, etc.) was Aeolic. 

The mass of these false Aeolisms was greatly reduced by Hinrichs, in his 
dissertation De Homericae elocutionis vestigiis Aeolicis (Jena 1875); but he left 
a considerable number which he explained as relics of pre-Homeric poetry 
of the Aeolians. The present article is the result of a study of the ““Aeolisms” 
which Hinrichs has not explained away; and the conclusion arrived at is that 
in the language of Homer there are mixed together, not the dialects of different 
tribes, but the varieties of speech of one and the same tribe at different epochs. — 

First must be eliminated from the so-called Aeolisms all phenomena which, 
so far from deserving the name of Aeolisms, do not so much as occur in Aeolic. 
To begin with 0 Avodxév: it is true that the Aeolians often used @ for d, but 
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the grammarians have greatly exaggerated the extent of this peculiarity. 
*"Exacobrepot, dAAvdic, and aGuvdec (in which v has nothing to do with the instru- 
mental suffix of dua), are not of Aeolic origin. This dialect never changes o 
into v except in wo of the locative, which is not unknown to Doric, as shown 
by vic. Only Arcadians and Pamphylians change the characteristic of o-stems 
into #. But how did these forms get into Homer? Sengebusch would probably 
answer: “ Here we have the Arcadians, the benefactors of Homer”; but we 
should bear in mind rather that the Pamphylians were descended from 
Achaeans. Besides, it may reasonably be suspected that GAAodi¢ and dyuodec are 
the true Homeric forms. As -dt¢ was considered Aeolic, the grammarians may 
have changed the thematic vowel after the analogy of 4AAuw, just as they Aeolized 
the breathing of auvdic, In éracobrepo the v may be original as in tyAtyeroc, 

With regard to the masculine nominatives in -a (ir7ora, and the like), the 
grammarians were totally at a loss for an explanation. Inscriptions do not 
help to a solution (for all Boeotian parallels are doubtful). These forms may 
have been misunderstood vocatives. 

When F preceded by another consonant begins a word, all Greeks sometimes 

prefixed é as in édFeixoox, The Homeric poets, misled by words of this sort, 
which had lost the first consonant, placed é before simple F. But Fick sees an 
Aeolism here, and thinks the original forms were weixoor, iedva, véAdwp, etc. ; 
and yet the Aeolians never vocalized initial F. The apparent examples cited 
by Curtius, and ‘YéAy, are all aspirated and are not Aeolic words. In E 487 
(which is corrupt), Hartel’s conjecture idAdvre may be disregarded. Probably 
we should read Aivoso Faddvre, 
* Further, some “‘Aeolisms” are to be removed which are not critically authen- 
ticated. Neither the accent nor the breathing can prove anything. The 
accentuation is that of the Alexandrine period, as is shown by éraipot, uéAvooat, 
etc. There could be no ancient tradition, because the accent did not make itself 
felt in the recitation of the hexameters. The breathing is still more uncertain. 
The Asiatic Ionians, like the Aeolians, appear to have dropped the aspirate, as 
is shown by the well-known peculiarities of Herodotus. 

When the reading is doubtful the “Aeolisms” should be rejected. Zajv, u 
313 is a needless invention. KexAgyovrec, and the like, for various reasons 
cannot be counted as Aeolisms. Present forms in the perfect are not restricted 
to Aeolic; and besides, the ancients themselves derived this from a second 
aorist; hence xexAyydévrec in Cod. Harl., and B 264 (cf. érérAnyov, E 
504). A 313, and dopr#rny, o 302, are incredible. 

Among the “Aeolisms” we find forms which were not unknown to Ionic; 
and even when Ionic examples are not found, but parallels occur in other 
dialects, we may plausibly assume that the absence of examples in Ionic is due 
to accident. 

The change of thematic 0 to v has been discussed. The same change within 
the stem is not confined to Aeolic, and is sometimes found in Ionic, as Hip- 
ponax, frag. 132, pugeiv and frag. 4, 3, dvodvuuocg, ’Audeyvperc has nothing to do 
with ydoc¢, and émopvyepo¢ and are of doubtful etymology. 

has its parallel in mavfyvpic, and tbyaroc (epic only) may be compared with 
mpbtavic, In wiovpec is original, and the Aeolic is téovpe¢ or wiovpec. Still 
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the Aeolic numeral may have been introduced by commercial interchange into 
north Ionia just as the declined decades came from Aeolia to Chios, In auéuwv 
the 3 comes, not from w, but from oF direct. 

It is usually assumed that o representing a must be Aeolic; but tépdaduc is 
not Hellenic, and was not regarded as an Aeolic word by the ancients. 

There is no reason to regard Bépepov as Aeolic, for the form Sdpafpov never 
occurs in Ionic. In Hdt. VII 33 it is an Attic proper name. 

The prefix ép- does not occur in the Lesbian poets. A citizen of Mitylene 
was called Erigyios; but then an Ionian of Styra calls himself ‘EpixAéye on a 
lead plate. 

Such names as Oepoitn¢ have abundant parallels in proper names, although 
Oepo- otherwise became Gapc- in Ionian and Attic of the historic period. 

Semivocalic F, as in radaipivoc, azotpac, etc., occurs also in prose, and besides 
we are at liberty to write raAdFpivoc or raAdppivoc. Blass notes that v is often 
inserted by copyists. 

It is doubtful whether (a- is identical with d:d, It is never local, but only 
serves to strengthen adjectives. It occurs once in Alcaeus (CddyAoc, 18, 7), 
once in Sappho (¢aBaroc, frag. 158), once in Hdt. (CarAovroc, I 32), and in 
Caxopoc (in the Attic and Ionic mysteries of Demeter). But granted that it is 
identical with dcd: this became (4 only in late Aeolic. In Sappho, frag. 87, we 
should read 6:4, 7. ¢. 674, 

Even if the Aeolians substituted ¢ for (which is not certain), the Opec of 
Homer is a proper name. If gAierar,a reading of Zenodotus followed by 
Theocritus (15, 76), is correct, still @ may be archaic (cf. figo, Goth. dliggvan) 
and has analogies in Attic. 

With époc, }éA0¢ compare Ionic Aayéc, So the “Aeolic” forms in -i¢ 
are not confined to Aeolic. “Ayvpic = ayopdé occurs in Attic. For the v 
compare ayupua, 

When a form is found in Homer alone it is called archaic; but if it occurs 
also in Aeolic, then it is an “Aeolism.” But why should it be assumed that 
such words did not belong to old Ionic too? The history of the digamma, now 
no longer “Aeolic,” should be a warning. 

We now take up @, It can be shown that the Homeric writers used @ incon- 
sistently with Ionic laws only in proper names (‘Epyeiac, Aiveiuc, Avyeiac) and 
in Ged. These were all taken from older poems. In Homeric times ‘Eppéac 
was the current form; but metrical necessity led to the older form, or to syni- 
zesis. ‘Epuj¢ should not be written in Homer. The last syllable of Navorxda 
may have been lengthened metri gratia, or « may have stood before -a, cf. 
’AOmvaa, CIA 1, 351). Oe% was formed by the Alexandrians, and Ge#¢ was 
smuggled into the Hymn to Demeter, 183, 279, whereas @e¢ stands in 210. 
The av of Navorxda has analogies in Hdt., etc. 

In other cases a genuine a does not occur at all. In all apparent instances 
that are genuine the a is mesochronous (mittelzeitig), For dpsorov, 2 124, 7 2, 
we should read aFépiotov, like aFéxovte; so daFeddc for dadéc, N 320. In 
Sophron occurs daeAé¢, and Hesychius has daBeddc, daddg Adxwvec, Instead of 
ary Nauck has restored aFdrty; of the three places where this is impossible, 

two (Z 356 28) should have apx%¢ with several MSS, and in the other 
(T 88) we may read aFdrny gpeciv EuBarov aiviv, For Adpoc, whose a is always 
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in the thesis (adpocc), we should read Asapéc, as is shown by a comparison of 
P 572 with A 477. In place of davd,o 322, perhaps davyd should be written, 
In A 433, ToAvmdupovoc (for toAvratpovec) is necessary and is supported by some 
MSS and by Hesychius. So Idaupywv, 2 250, and duudc. For yauale write 
xapace (cf. yauddic). Instead of digo, dAto write GAco, dAro(dAro often in Ven, 
A), or 7400, #ATo (for the grammarians who changed the breathing may have 
changed the vowel also). 

We now take up genuine cases of a with middle quantity. It is treated as 
a long vowel in the Homeric poems under the following conditions: 

I. In the arsis (6éov¢), 1. Before digamma and semivocalic ¢(/). (@) Before 
digamma: in aFao%pny, I 116, and in the words which are written in MSS as fol- 
lows: dao’, deider, deca, déoaper, axpatt, dvoage, etc. 
Giaow, aigac, etc., dsov, die, dopt, ypvadopoc, retpdopoc, Bovydie, iAaog (cf. I 
639, iAdog), Aade and its compounds, and the like, (in gdea xaAd). In 
Gyavég and aviayot the diphthong is written. In éxya 7 is written for aF, 
although éyeFa was written éyeva. It is probable that 7 or rather 7F actually re- 
placed aF only when there was a succession of several short syllables, as in 7éAwe, 
népwog, etc. The Homeric composers probably said éxaFa. In the case of ef 
sometimes 7v is written, sometimes 7. For oF we find w except in 4Fve¢ (Aris- 
tarch. oluec), (6) Before semivocalic ¢: in dazifwv,? A 497 (cf. H 247, ddilwv), and 
in the words written as follows: éAdcvoc, éAaiveoc, didvudove, ’AAKudwy, 
(0 249 v. ’AAkuaiwv), 'Auvfduv, ‘Ixerawr, 
Avkduv, Maydwv, ’Augiapaoc, In devdovta the diphthong should be written. 
The genitive ending -ao forms the majority of examples. This ending was 
contracted into -w; but the effect of a continued in the later Ionic -ew, No 
instance of -djo happens to occur; but we should probably read “AArdo 
in @ 86 and ov@drdo in o 304. It would seem proper, therefore, to remove 
-e# from Homer, except, possibly, from the later portions of the Odyssey. 
Tlacqwv is a euphonic modification of Ilacdjwv. Semivocalic ¢ has a similar 
effect on ¢ (the ¢ of inut, for. instance, varies in quantity). 2. Before a conso- 
nant which originally had F or 7 after it. (a) Digamma: dvFfera: (avberaz), 
K 251, but dvocro, © 470. So adFeéc (cf. adecje, H 117, changed by Ahrens), 
adF nv, adFioeev, When the syllable is long the consonant should be written 
double. The ancients vacillated, and wrote feivoc (£évFoc), dovpi, etc., but 
évvoaiyatoc, Evyngiv, etc. (6) Semivocalic ¢: Feavjdc, xixdvjw, which for 
a long time was xaAAde, as in Aleman, frag. 98. 

II. In the thesis a vowel before F or 7 is treated as being long only when the 
metrical form of the word renders this necessary, as in Iocesddjuv, dipdjuv,* 
Here belong some assimilated forms, such as #ydaote, 7B8do0vra. To avoid the 
succession of too many short syllables a7 became 7 in Ioodfuc.4 The proce- 
dure with ¢7, 47, oF 07, etc. was analogous to that with aj,aF. When the vowel 
was followed by another consonant and F or /, the consonant was doubled in 
Homeric times, so that the syllable is regularly long, as in xaAAéc, o0dvver, 
addnxérec, We should also write ixévvw, dvveraz, etc. (see above). 


1"Idfwv does really begin to look like Javan. 

2 Aa(f£)p is inserted here and compared with 3a7p, 2 769; he must mean da/jp. 
3 In this and some other instances the metrical necessity is not absolute. 

4 Why classed here? 
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Aaéc (not counting derivatives) has @ 241 times in the arsis and only 29 times 
in the thesis. Some of these 29 examples may be removed by easy emenda- 
tions.' Those in the late portions of the Iliad and the Odyssey need not be 
disturbed. Analogous irregularities affecting other vowels can be similarly 
removed : Oein, for instance, should be and eidpye, In Homeric 
days F between vowels was wellnigh intact. 

When a word will not otherwise enter a hexameter, any vowel may be 
lengthened in the arsis. In this way @ sometimes originates: dadvaroc, 
arovéecfa:, etc. The ictus can lengthen, and when two long syllables follow, 
as’AmdéAAwu, or precede, as Ilepoqa. But before a iguid ais sometimes lengthened 
(without metrical necessity) in the arsis, never in the thesis, except in a few 
cases “ readily emended.” 

Only a few sporadic cases remain. ‘’Eadéra, édyn, adyéc, ciaca, é4ow can be 
old Ionic. In the last two 7 never occurs. Yapov, P 755, is an Atticism that 
has crept in (cf. pjpac, IL 583). May originated in the following way: the 
ancients, misled by the usage of Herodotus, regarded pév as the only Ionic 
form, so that when it had to be long they wrote the Doric and Aeolic udy rather 
than the Attic and old Jonic uf. 

In viuod giAn, which has been called an Aeolism, we probably have an isolated 
instance of a feminine vocative formed after the analogy of the masculine. 
Whatever it be, it is not Aeolic. In Sappho, frag. 105, viuga, according to 
Bergk, stands at the end of the verse. 

It has already been remarked that when a consonant was originally followed 
by F or/, the consonant wag doubled in Homeric times. If, now, we take the 
development evF, evv, mv, evv, the Homeric authors were at the second stage, 
but the wetayapaxtypilovrec at the fourth. This latter became general in new 
Ionic, while Aeolic remained at the second stage. This, however, does not 
prove (as is sometimes assumed) that the old Ionic was not also at the second 
stage. This principle applies also to ou, ov, vo, in which the double consonant 
held its ground more firmly. Analogies are found in Attic, as évvyw. In some 
words one of the consonants is dropped in Attic, as in ddépara, which comes 
rather from déppara than from dotpara, 

The way is now prepared for an attack upon the citadel of the Aeolisms,— 
the personal pronouns. All agree that roc, rivy, Tedc, are archaisms, 
May this not be true of those forms which are considered Aeolic? We must first, 
indeed, remove their Aeolic mask, and change dyec, byuec back into aupéc or dupéc 
(= and ipupéc (=svopéc), whence by suppression and compensation came 
ipéc, and by analogy yuéec A scrutiny of all the Homeric 
examples, with “a few emendations,” yields the following results: (1) In the 
nominative dupuéc, bupéc before a vowel, before a consonant juéc, iuéc; later 
quéec, tuéec (before a vowel). (2) In the genitive juéwv, duéwy (metri gratia 
sometimes —— —). (3) In the dative dupi(v), dupi(v) and quiv, iuiv (all with 
short ultima); later #uiv, tiyiv. (4) In the accusative dupé, iupé, probably old 
dual forms used as plurals, so certainly not Aeolic; later (or doubtful) juéag, 


while tuéac does not occur at all. 
. [What-gives us the right to pronounce a form or a word Ionic or non- 


1 These are given by Sittl They imply, according to the laws of probabilities, that some 


twenty per cent, of the verses of Homer are corrupt. 
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Ionic? The text of Herodotus and that of Hippocrates are too uncertain, 
and the inscriptions are too few and also too recent to be used in questions 
relating to Homer. The old Ionic probably differed much from the new. } 

But how about the very ancient heroic poems of the Aeolians, which are 
supposed to have had their influence upon the Homeric authors? They are 
fictions constructed out of the supposed Aeolisms of Homer. [The Aeolians 
emigrated from Boeotia. That their leader was represented as having been 
a descendant of Agamemnon, resulted from a desire to seem to have a right 
to the land occupied similar to that of the Dorians to Peloponnesus—the 
right growing out of the leadership of a Hero. ‘The colonists themselves 
are spoken of only as Aeolians. The Trojan war cannot, therefore, relate 
to the Aeolian migration, even if we disregard chronological difficulties. 
The chieftains of the Iliad, on the contrary, stand in close relation to the 
Ionians, who would not have borrowed traditions from the Aeolians, 
Moreover, in an Aeolian epos Agamemnon would have been presented more 
favorably. No doubt there were pre-Homeric popular songs among the 
Lesbians; but these could not have influenced the Homeric poems to any 
considerable extent.] 

[I have given the substance of this article without inserting any views of my 
own into the abstract. The author discusses at length several interesting 
questions and adds many references and foot-notes, which I have ignored, as 
those desiring to study the subject thoroughly will consult the original article. 
This article, and the discussion of this subject in the author’s Greek 
Literature, have been reviewed by Gustav Hinrichs in a work entitled Herr 
Dr. Karl Sittl und die homerischen Acolismen (Berlin, 1884), in which the 
other side of the question is presented ably though not courteously. ] 


II. 

Pp. 32-78. The Dative Plural in Greek, by Ferdinand Weck. After some 
general remarks on movable », the author proceeds to the dative plural, and 
announces the theory that -ovv is the suffix which appears in Latin in the form 
of -tim (-sim), and that in both languages it is added to the nominative plural. 
Cf. viri-tim, membra-tim, agmina-tim (apparent exceptions are explained away) ; 
dixac (originally dixy) dixyorw, Adyoe Adyotow, KhpuKec In the course 
of time the -v was often dropped,' and in the first and second declensions the 
¢ was finally suppressed. Neuter nouns of the o-declension followed the 
analogy of the masculine, whence dépaory, not dépaccv ; but there are traces of 
the original -aovv, as in dorpac: (for so it was formerly accented, and still should 
be ; tarpdoz is a very different thing). Aévdpeo: is corrupted from dévdpacz, and 
mpoooract is from tpéowra, not mpooorata, the only example of which (¢ 192) 
can readily be removed by writing tpéowra ta. Finally, avdparddeco: is an 
error for avdparddacx with its a lengthened metri gratia. In the third declen- 
sion the ending -o« could not be reduced to -¢ (xypuxeoc), but an abbreviation 
of another sort took place. In the case of vowel-stems the steps were as 
follows: véxvecot, véxtoot, véixoot (possible because the syllable is long by posi- 
tion), véxvoc, For the consonant-stems the procedure was tédeo-cr, rod(e)oot, 


1 It would seem natural here to assume that the original form was -¢im as in Latin, and that 
final #s was either changed into v or dropped, 
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moo-oor, Tooci, toot, This accovuts for the absence of compensation, which 
would have to be made if -o« were added directly to the stem. [I have given 
the most general outline of the theory. The article contains discussions of 
many questions, such as the relation or want of relation of the Greek dative 
plural to the Skt. -azs, the origin of avdpdowv (Svarabhakti), (roic deasiv, 
dat. of oi deivec, cf. yeip xepoiv), providing for all the datives plural in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, of which a complete list is given with verses indicated.] 


III. Pp. 78-85. On the Aegidae, the reputed ancestors of Pindar, by L. 
Bornemann, 
IV. Pp. 86-105. Contributions to the criticism and interpretation of Ennius, 
by Lucian Miller. 

V. Pp. 106-136. Greek Manuscripts from Fayyfim (with a photo-litho- 
graph), by Hugo Landwehr. 

VI. P.136. Note on Rhet. Lat. ed. Halm, p. 65, by A. Eussner. 

VII. Pp. 137-194. Report of works bearing on the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae for the years 1865-82, by Hermann Peter. 

VIII. Pp. 195-207. Miscellaneous. 1. Supplement to article on Greek 
dative plural, by F. Weck. 2. Onthe Hymn to Apol. Del., by R. Peppmiiller. 
3. The number of zones according to Eratosthenes, by Max C, P. Schmidt. 


4. On Cicero’s Orations, by G. Landgraf. 5. On Quintil. Inst. Or. X 3, 25, by 
Ferd. Becher. 6, Pyrrhus and the Acarnanians, by C. G. Unger. 


IX. P. 208. Extracts from journals, transactions of societies, etc. 
M. W. HuMPHREYs, 


ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. XXXVII 
Band. 1883. 


III Heft. 

The study of modern Syriac, now being carried on with so much vigor, is 
hardly more than half a century old. Hoffmann, in 1827, denied the existence 
of spoken Syriac, against the testimony of Niebuhr. The first attempt to 
reduce it towriting was made in Urmia about fifty years ago; now we have the 
works of Socin, on the dialects spoken from Urmia to Mosul, of Prym and 
Socin on the dialect of Tir ‘Abdin, of Duval on the dialects of Salamas, the 
modern Syriac grammars of Stoddard and Néldeke, and in this number of the 
Zeitschrift, a paper by Professor Guidi, of Rome, on the Fellihi dialect. This, 
which is spoken near Mosul and elsewhere by a population of over fifty 
thousand, he describes as being nearer to the language of Urmia than to that 
of Tir. Zekafa is a,a, and not 0; Pe is commonly g and not /; ‘E (Ayin) is 
sounded like Alef, and #is frequent. It has the infin., which is used in the 
expression of the present, the verb has no object-suffixes, and the article, z, 2, 
an, found in Tiir, is here wanting. In contrast with the Urmi, it retains many 
letters or syllables which have disappeared in the former; in pronominal, verbal 
and nominal inflections, and in syntax, the two dialects closely resemble each 
other. Guidi gives several long prose and poetical pieces of Fellihi in Roman 
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transliteration. The material for his paper he obtained from Pater Audo and 
the student Manni, of the Propaganda, and he had the aid of Pater Rihmani, of 
Mosul. 


D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, publishes and explains the Sabean inscriptions 
recently discovered and collected by Siegfried Langer, whose brief career and 
tragic end he relates. After an uncommonly full and promising course of 
study and preparatory work, Langer left Vienna in June, 1881, for the East, 
going first to Syria, and thence to Hodaida, on the west coast of Arabia, not 
far north of Mocha, which he reached in February, 1882. Here he made an 
expedition into the interior to San‘a, and obtained several valuable inscrip- 
tions; an account of this journey he published in “Ausland,” 1882, No. 39. 
After vexatious delays in San‘a, he was sent back to Hodaida by the governor, 
whence he sailed to Aden. From Aden he sent his inscriptions and reports to 
Europe, and, May 20, began a very dangerous journey to Yafa-land, intending 
to go thence to Hadramaut. May 29 he wrote from El-Hautha, and June 19 
the news of his murder was received in Aden. He was killed by his atten- 
dants for the sake of plunder—another costly victim to Arab cupidity! He 
was not quite twenty-five years old. The inscriptions collected by Langer, 
the most of them new, are taken from buildings and tombstones; in the former 
case they run according to an established formula: “A and B have built, 
levelled, and roofed this structure, with the aid of such and such gods, and such 
and such princes.” Miiller’s commentary contains a rich mass of grammatical, 
geographical, historical, and theological observations. He finds that the Sabean 
dual ended in ayn in the absolute state, and ay in the construct, that the 
Minaean construct dual-ending ay could be added to the singular, and, what 
seems strange, in the demonstrative state could be added also to the demonst. 
w (p. 330). He discovers a trace of nom. plu. ending # in Sabean (p. 380), and 
discusses the formation of the nisbat or relative adjectives (p. 334 f.) A Had- 
ramautic inscription gives him occasion to discuss the character of this dialect 
and its relation to the Minaean (p. 392 ff.). The question of the use of Z/ 
“god” as appellative he considers solved by the occurrence of the word in 
this sense in one of the inscriptions (p. 366). Several new deities make their 
appearance: a Halam or Halla, Raham, and a Ba%ar, of none of which names 
Miiller ventures on a decided explanation ; Sarkon, he suggests, is a male god 
of the dawn; and of the numerous ‘Attars mentioned in the inscriptions he 
thinks that Attar Sarkan occupies this peculiar position that, while no monu- 
ments are consecrated or sacrifices offered to him, he is the guardian of sanctu- 
aries. It may be noted that as “ Baal” is used in Sabaean divine names just 
as in Phenician, almost as a simple appellative “lord,” so the “Attar” is 
employed somewhat as the Assyrian “‘IStar,” which is also an appellative = 
“goddess.” Miiller gives a number of new names of kings which he has col- 
lected from various sources, of which eleven belong to the latest period of the 
history, the Sabaeo-Himyaritic. In an appendix, Dr. J. H. Mordtmann dis- 
cusses the inscription of Nakb’l-Hajr. There are added three indexes, of 
topics, of Sabaean words, and of passages from other inscriptions here dis- 
cussed, 


Dr. Stickel communicates the legends of a talisman and a number of seals, 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish, now in the Royal Museum at Cassel. The chief 
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difficulty in deciphering the legends arises from the fact that the engraver, 
having usually to insert, besides the owner’s name, some sentence or title or 
other matter, and it being hard to find room, scatters his syllables and letters 
over the surface as vacant spaces offer themselves. The inscriptions are usually 
prayers; the talisman has the names of the four angels, Gabriel, Michael, 
Azrael, Asrafel. 


Nestle’s question in Vol. 37 of the Zeitschrift (see the Report in this Journal, 
Vol. IV, No. 4) as to whence Jacob of Edessa got his derivation of Aed¢ from 
aiecv is referred to by Dr, J. Lobe, who says that this etymology was known to 
G. J. Vossius, Etymologicon linguae latinae, Naples, 1762, I, p. 241. Vossius 
quotes from Festus that deus is derived from Oedé¢, and then asks from what 
6ed¢ comes, to which he answers that Johannes Damascenus thinks it is from 
aifecy, because God is said in the Scriptures to be a consuming fire. Lobe 
refers to Macrobius, who is cited by the editor of the Journal, along with Plato, 
in the number above-mentioned, Lébe adds that, according to the Etymol- 
ogicum Magnum, aifew is derived from daiecv, thus: by metathesis daiw 
becomes aidw, and this, by change of 6 to 4, aifu, 


The Acoka-inscriptions are discussed by G. Bihler. 


A. Erman describes an Egyptian statuette found at Adana in Cilicia, taken 
from the tomb of a lady in Egypt, and carried thence to Cilicia at some 
unknown time by some unknown chance. 


A number of Tigrifia proverbs are communicated by Franz Praetorius. 


E. Mayer, engineer in Posen, points out how the days of the week have been 
named after the several planets, namely, the 24 hours of the day were named: 
after the seven planets, which would go round three times,with three over, so that, 
each day receiving the name of the planet of its first hour, the planet of any 
given day will be fourth in order from that of the preceding day, whence 
comes our order, Sun, Moon, Mars, etc., to which the editors of the Zeitschrift 
append a note from Professor W. R. Smith, Cambridge, England, showing 
that the explanation, though probably correct, is not new, having been stated 
by Bacon from Dio Cassius, 37,18. [See my Justin Martyr, Apol. I 67.—B. L: G.] 


W. Bacher gives some striking examples of how Heb. 2 used for the tran- 
scription of Arab. 2 was confounded by David Kimchi and others with Arab. 2, 


Book Notices: There are favorable notices of Pavet de Courteille’s “ Miradj- 
Nameh,” by H. Vambery, and of Zuckermandel’s edition of the Tosefta, by 
Immanuel Léw. Léw points out a number of errors in the sixth fasciculus 
(containing the letters Lamed and Mim) of Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus. 


E. Kautzsch finishes his survey of Hebrew and Old Test. literature for 1881, 
and H. Ethé gives the modern Persian. 


IV Heft. 


In regard to the use of Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia among the Arabians, M. 
Steinschneider concludes that the name of the Arabic translator cannot be 
determined, that the translation does not appear in the tenth century, but cer- 
tainly existed in the eleventh, and that it was widely used. 


\ 
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Theodor Néldeke, by the examination of a large number of stems, shows 
that verbs middle Jod exist in Hebrew, in accordance with the view of Schul- 
tens, Gesenius, Olshausen, Aug. Miiller and others, and against that of Ewald, 
Stade and others. 


Julius Euting gives translations of the Phenician inscription on the statue of 
Harpocrates in the Museum at Madrid, and one or two others, and of several 
Aramaic inscriptions. 


The remarkable Palmyrene inscription of the time of Hadrian, containing 
a decree of the Senate of Palmyra respecting duties on imports and exports, 
was published, with translation and commentary, by Count de Vogii¢ in the 
Journal Asiatique, 8th Series, Vols. land II. Ed. Sachau now points out its 
great linguistic value. The language in which it is written stands nearest of 
all Aramaean writings to the Biblical Aramaic. It has, for example, a number 
of passive forms (classic Syriac has entirely lost the passive), and such forms 
in Biblical Aramaic must therefore be regarded, not as a loan from Hebrew, 
for there is no reason to suppose Hebrew influence at Palmyra, but as a pecu- 
liarity of that Aramaic dialect of the first century which was spoken by 
Aramaeans in the West and by Jews in Palestine, the dialect consequently 
of Christ and his contemporaries. 


Ernst Leumann gives text, with glossary, of two Kalaka-legends, to which 
he prefixes a discussion of the chronological questions involved. 


Th. Aufrecht has a note on the Padyamirtatarangini. 


The remains of the Buddhistic Amaravati Stipe, collected by Dr. Burgess, 
contained inscriptions which were sent by him to Professor Biihler, by whom 
they were turned over to E. Hultzsch, and the latter now publishes them in 
transcription and with remarks. Most of them are also printed in Burgess’s 
Archaeological Survey. 


G. Biihler continues his investigation of the Acoka-inscriptions, following 
the works of Senart and Kern with critical additions. 


Book Notices; W. Ahlwardt awards high praise to Dieterici’s edition of the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle,a Neo-Platonic work, made under the influence 
of Plotinus. Duval’s description of the modern Aramaic dialects of Salamas 
is said by Néldeke to be a welcome addition to the work of Socin. H. Thor- 
becke highly commends Jahn’s edition of Ibn Ya‘iS’s commentary on Zamach- 
Sari’s Mufassal, for which the German Oriental Society has supplied the funds. 
H. Jacobi describes the effort of the Bengalese Protap Chundra Roy to circu- 
late the old Indian Epics. The fourth issue of the Mahabharata has been 
printed, text and translation, an edition of the Ramayana, and an English 
translation of the former. Those who wish to obtain copies of these works 
(for which no charge is made) may address Protap Chundra Roy, Datavya 
Bharat Karyala, Jorosanki, Calcutta. 


XXXVIII Band. I Heft. 1884. 


As a contribution to the explanation of the origin of the Jaini Cvetaémbara 
and Digambara sects (already partly treated by Lewis Rice in the Indian 
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Antiquary, Vol. 3), H. Jacobi gives text and translation of the legends con- 
tained in the Vritti to the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, and text and full description 
of the Bhadrabahucarita of Ratnanandin. Jacobi thinks it probable that the 
division of the Jina church into these sects was accomplished gradually—that 
under Bhadrabahu, c. B. C. 350—a portion of the monks migrated to the south, 
and there adopted stricter ascetic rules of life; that the distinction between 
the northern and southern divisions of the church was developed some centu- 
ries later, about the beginning of our era; and that neither sect represents 
exactly the primitive Jaina life, each having grown in its own direction. 


An important addition to the Dictionnaire Kurde-Frangais, par M. Auguste 
Jaba, edited in 1879 by Professor F. Justi, is made by General A. Houtum- 
Schindler, who has collected a number of Kurdish words not found in this 
dictionary, and gives besides paradigms and phrases. Professor Justi adds the 
references to his dictionary. 


Chr. Bartholomae has a study of a number of Gathas, giving transcribed 
text, translation, and grammatical and other remarks. 


C. de Harlez remarks that the Persian tradition does not give the meaning 
“wisdom” (though Neriosengh so renders) to the Avestan word mada, but 
rather (so the Pahlvi version) explains it by a term meaning “fermented 
liquors”; and the Gatha word mada is explained by the Persian translators by 
a word which seems to mean “ magic.” 


R. Roth suggests that an effective way of determining the cradle of the 
Indo-European race, and thus settling the present controversy as to whether 
it was in Asia or in Europe, would be to discover the home of the Soma-plant, 
for where this plant grew, there the two Aryan peoples must have lived. He 
believes it possible to discover the plant, and has been in correspondence with 
the Russian botanist, Dr. Albert Regel, who has recently explored the regions 
of the upper Sir and Amu Darja, but without finding the Soma. Roth hopes 
that a thorough exploration of the Hindukush may yield valuable results, and 
that it will not require a botanist to find the plant. 


J. Gildemeister rejects the Arabic derivation of the word “amulet,” and 
thinks that, as it is an Old Latin word, mentioned by Varro (ap. Charisius 105,. 
9 Keil), and often used by Pliny, its origin must be sought in Latin sources. 


In their Sabaische Denkmiler, p. 10, Mordtmann and Miiller find mention 
of an Arabic votive offering of two golden camels, and Néldeke reports a com- 
plete confirmation of this interpretation, sent him by Mordtmann, in the Puteoli 
Nabatean inscription (see the Zeitschrift XXIII, p. 150), which likewise has 
two camels offered to a deity. 


Eilhard Wiedmann offers some corrective linguistic remarks on J. Baarman’s 
essay on Ibn al Haitam’s dissertation on light. 


E. Reyer maintains that the old Egyptians had no iron tools, and imported 
their best bronze, and that in general the civilized peoples of pre-classical 
antiquity were not inventors of metallurgy, but were in this regard dependent 
on their less advanced neighbors. On this Professor W. Robertson Smith 
refers, Zeitschrift XXXVIII, p. 487, to Petrie’s “ Pyramids and Temples of 
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Gizeh,” London, 1883, where it is maintained that the builders of the Great 
Pyramid used saws of bronze, and that they also employed sheet-iron. 


Book Notices: Néldeke gives critical remarks on Th. Houtsma’s edition of 
the histories of Ibn WaAdih, called al Ya’kubi, Leyden, 1883, and says that the 
editor has in general done his work well. Cruel’s Sprachen und Vélker 
Europas vor der arischen Einwanderung, Detmold, 1883, is an attempt to 
reconstruct the Ural-Altaic and Basque people before its division. His theory 
is that the original population of Europe was American Indian and Eskimo, 
en whom followed the Turanian or Ural-Altaic from Asia, and then the Aryan 
from the same region, and that the Turanians were scattered by the Aryans, 
leaving a trace of themselves in the Basque. The author’s assumptions and 
comparisons of words are sharply criticized by Winkler, who, however, while 
pronouncing his wider attempt a failure, thinks that his work on the Basque is 
not without value. Dr. J. Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopadie fiir Bibel und Tal- 
mud, Strelitz, 1883, is commended by Dr. J. J. Unger. 


II and III Heft. 


Adolf Holzmann depicts the epic Brahman, the Brahman of the Mahabha- 
rata, as the embodiment of fate, the determiner of the fortunes of men, the 
oracle and the teacher of the gods, the lord of the gods, the dispenser of gifts, 
the creator of the world directly or through another person or by command of 
other gods, the governor of the world, the former of each individual human 


being, the founder of social duties and arrangements, of marriage, royalty, 
castes, offerings, penance, pilgrimage, the Veda, science and art, and chronology, 
and also the destroyer of the world, the holy one, himself the world, unpartisan 
in his relations to the gods and their enemies, sometimes above sometimes 
below Civa and Vishnu, finally united with them in a trinity, etc. To the 
various statements explanatory and confirmatory remarks are appended. 


A large part of this double number of this Zeitschrift is given to the late F. 
Teufel’s studies of the sources of the more recent history of the Khanate, a 
little known and difficult field, which he illustrates by a great mass of facts. 
The author’s revision of the printed proof of his manuscript was interrupted 
by his death; the revision was continued by August Miiller, to whom also 
Teufel’s literary remains have been given in charge; these he promises to 
publish as soon as his engagements permit. . 


That the anonymous Arabian chronicle discovered by Ahlwardt belongs, as 
he suspected, to Al-Beladhori’s ’Ansab al-’asraf, or history of Muhammad's 
descendants, was made probable by Néldeke, and is now proved by de Goeje 
by a comparison between the chronicle and the first volume of B.’s history. 
After giving an account of the style and contents of the work (among other 
things he finds that Ali’s married life with Fatima was by no means perfect 
happiness), he makes some corrections in Ahlwardt’s edition of the eleventh 
volume. 


Néldeke continues his investigations of Semitic grammar, here taking the 
terminations of the perfect, which he writes as follows: katala, katalat, katalta, 
katalti, katalki, katali katala kataltumi kataltinna katalnaé,. The discus- 
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sion is very instructive, though in so obscure a subject much must remain 
doubtful; two important sources, the Assyrian and the Hamitic, are yet insuffi- 
ciently worked up, and conclusions now reached must be held provisionally. 


Other articles are: Explanations of various Iranian words, by Hiitbschmann. 
On the history of the Avesta-calendar, by Spiegel. Rigveda-Samhita and 
Samavedarcika, with remarks on the analysis of the Rigveda hymns into 
smaller hymns and strophes, and on some related questions, by Oldenberg. 
Tigriia proverbs, by Praetorius. Ja¢na 36 as specimen of text and translation 
from the seven-part or thousand-syllable prayer of the Parsis. 


In his notice of C. de Harlez’s De l’exégése et de la correction des textes 
avestiques, Leipzig, 1883, Spiegel, after remarking that the author’s method of 
exegesis agrees in most cases with his own, declares that the conflict between 
the two existing methods of Avesta-interpretation is a struggle between philo- 
logy and linguistics, and briefly states his objections to the second of these 
methods. The contrast is seen most prominently in the dictionary. The 
advocates of the linguistic method consider only what is against the tradition, 
and not what is for it. Secondly, in the linguistic comparisons only Sanskrit 
is used, and not the Iranian dialects, for example, modern Persian. And 
thirdly, this comparison of words is put not merely alongside of the tradition, 
but over it and against it. He adds some illustrations from the book under 
C. H. Toy. 


review. 


MNEMOSYNE. 
Vol. XI, Part 4. 

We have first in this part (pp. 337-50) a continuation of Herwerden’s notes 
on the Republic of Plato. Very many of these are devoted to the detection 
and expulsion of interpretamenta and emblemata, and of the others there are not 
many of general interest. P. 371d: Tove dé Tac 
(sc. “Correcto accentu rescribatur tAdvyrac, a voce TAdvyc, qua in 
pedestri oratione veteres uti solent.” P.375e: dp’ obv aoe doxei éte Kai Tovde 
mpoodeicba: 6 éoduevoc, TH Ovuoedei Kai 
THY gvow, “ Numquam verbum sic vidi usurpatum, ut significet 
praeterea fieri. Eo verbo si uti voluisset Plato, scripsisset 75 &. 
kal Td tH pice. Sed scribere fortasse potuit, tpd¢ Ty 
Ovuoedei yevéobar Kai diAdcopoc tiv Malim tamen: tpd¢ 0. 
yevéoba: deleta praepositione, quae facile adhaesit e praegressis.” P. 391b: 
Kai &¢ Tov (Xanthum), Gedv dvra, eixe kai wdyeoOar 
qv* Kai ab tag [tov] érépov iepag tpixac jpwi, 
Kéunv ordoayu dépecba: xré, “ Absonum est prioris fluvii nomen omittentem 
posterioris apponere.. Sed praeterea articulus delendus est, nam, si additur, 
nemo non de Simoente potius cogitabit quam de Sperchio. In sequentibus 
operae pretium est videre quam egregie Plato iudicarit Achillis Homerici 
indolem ei tribuens dveAevfepiav Kai ai irepygaviay Te 
kai avOpOrwv, Quanta sunt igitur verae poesis lenocinia, ut tamen Homerum 
legentes‘Achillem admiremur. Quippe nil est in illo charactere pusilli, sed 
aere, ut ita dicam, hominem poeta statuit et adamante, magnaque vitia fero- 
cissimus heros magnis compensat virtutibus.” 
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In pp. 351-73, Cobet continues, from volume X, his notes on Julian, ed. F, 
Hertlein, 1875-76. On p. 395a: aiyida 74) Ati repiBeivac, 
he writes: “‘apud veteres et probatos scriptores numeralia et 
éxatév in compositione non mutant formam. Dicebant tevrérove, 
mouc et éxatdurovc, quibus sequiores substituebant tevramouc, 
et éxarovrdrove, Titubant igitur scribae qui in hac epistola dederunt éxarovra- 
Oioavov, éxatovTaxerpa, ExatovtarbAouc, éxkatovra- 
kppriac, éxatovtadéxoue, pro éxatovOicavor, éxatdy yetpa, ExaToy- 
kégadov, éxatourbAove cett. Aelius Dionysius apud Photium: wai wevré- 
KAuvov kai wevtéyadxov kai kai TavTa Ta buora obTw Aéyovor TOU On 
p.414c,where he substitutes toAiyv7 for he writes : “Appellatur toAiyvy 
oppidulum p. 340d civitas Parisiorum Lucetia: ériyyavov repi rv oiAnv 
Aovkeriav * obTwe of KéAroe tiv dé ob 
TH ToTauG Kai avtiy KtKAw waoav (leg. 
Aap Paver), dé éx’ avtiv augotépwhev eicdyovor yépupat, Quam sunt mutata 
tempora! Tére viv yéyovev tHe oixovpévnc, ut olim Roma.” 
He loses no opportunity of reprobating Julian’s superstition. On the “ taediosa 
oratio cic tov BaotAéa he writes: “ Sumsit has ineptias fanaticus prin- 
ceps ab Iamblicho, ut ipse testatur p. 150d: "IduPBAcyoc wap’ ob Kai 
éx éAGBouev, Hunc igitur praeceptorem suum Julianus, qui in 
nulla re modum servare solet, summis laudibus effert in coelum. Ad Sallus- 
tium scribens p. 157c ita dicit: sz vis TeAeorepa Kai audire, évTvyov 
toig . . . "lauBdiyou ... ovyypdupac Td éxeice THe avOpurivyc eiphoerc 
cogiac, Ergo Iamblichus iudice Iuliano ad summum sapientiae humanae fasti- 
gium pervenit, Iamblichus, © Movoa: gidac! quem scimus omnes futilem 
nugatorem et impudentem impostorem fuisse. Lepidum est videre Julianum 
acceptis ab Iamblicho litteris laetitia gestientem, p. 437d: TH oTd- 
pate Tpoohyayov Gorep ai untépec Ta Wadia dodKic dé 
évéguv orduate Kabdrep éEpwuévyv aoraldpevoc, dodKic dé THY 
xetpl og Kabarep évapyei iceohuavto, Kai 
elra éxéBadov Nec mirum: febri enim laborabat 
Julianus et accepta Iamblichi epistola statim febris decessit. Audi ipsum, p. 
447a: émei dé éAaBov ei¢ yeipac tiv pdévov . . Gua Te Edvyov oi 
kai we 6 wupetog avijxev evOic. Apparet ex hac absurda epistola quam recte de 
Iuliano iudicet Ammianus Marcellinus, qui ex Iuliani aequalibus solus sapiebat, 
XXV 4: (erat Iulianus) pracsagiorum sciscitationi nimiae deditus . . . super- 
stitiosus magis quam sacrorum legitimus observator, Sanum et sobrium iudicium 
Ammiani, qui non erat Christianus, spectatur in iis, quae de Constantio scribit 
XXI 16: Christianam religionem absolutam et simplicem anili superstitione 
confundens ; in qua scrutanda perplexius quam componenda gravius excitavit 
discidia plurima ; quae progressa fusius aluit concertatione verborum: ut catervis 
antistitum iumentis publicis ultro citroque discurrentibus per synodos quas appellant, 
dum ritum omnem ad suum trahere conantur arbitrium, rei vehiculariae succiderit 
nervos. Quantum mutata illis temporibus religio Christiana fuerit ab ea quae 
olim absoluta et simplex fuisset, Ammianus declarat XXII 5: (Iulianus) dissi- 
dentes Christianorum antistiles cum plebe discissa in palatium intromissos monebat 
ut civilibus discordiis consopitis guisque nullo vetante religioni suae serviret intre- 
pidus. Praeclarum hoc quidem, sed erat haec Iuliani calliditas. Addit autem 
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Ammianus: guod agebat adeo obstinate ut dissentiones augente licentia non timeret 
unanimaniem postea plebem : NULLAS INFESTAS HOMINIBUS BESTIAS, UT SUNT SIBI 
FERALES PLERIQUE CHRISTIANORUM, EXPERTUS, 


In pp. 374-86, C. M. Francken writes ‘Ad Ciceronis Palimpsestos.’ He 
begins by saying that ‘Si Birtius de aetate librorum pergamenorum vere 
exposuit, corruunt ea quae de veneranda antiquitate codicum ante mille quin- 
gentos et amplius annos scriptorum Maius aliique ‘ palaeographe’ praedicare 
solebant; Birtius enim satis probabiliter disputat ante saeculum quartum vel 
quintum sola volumina papyracea, non item libros pergamenos, usurpata esse. 
Constat aetatem codicum, qui saeculum sextum superent, certo et accurate non 
posse definiri . . . fieri enim posse, ut librarii calligraphi antiquas litterarum 
formas studio expresserint, id quod ad Vergilii Palatinum et Romanum potissi- 
mum pertineat.” F.’s business in this article is to emend portions of the oratio 
pro Scauro, which, happily, occur alike in the Turin palimpsest, published, in 
1824, by Peyron, and the Ambrosian, edited by Mai. Only the shortest of 
these notes can be quoted as a specimen. $40, “Scribendum: ‘pateat hoc 
perfugium vero dolori, pateat iustis querellis, coniurationi via intercludatur, 
obsepiatur (A: obsediatur) insidiis’ pro ‘ pateat vero h, p. dolori.’ In obsediatur 
pro vbsepiatur D et P confunduntur, quod genus corruptelae cadit tantum in 
scripturam q. d. capitalem. V7a retineo etsi impugnatum a Madvigio cum 
Wolffio legente: coniurationi int.; nam Ambr. habet CONIURA | TIOVIINTERCLU ; 
z et v in hoc genere codicum non ita facile confunduntur.” 


We have next (pp. 387-410) an “ Epistula Critica ad Allardum Piersonum 
de Iuliano,” by S. A. Naber. He says that he and his friend agreed, in the 
winter of 1882-83, to read together the letters of Julian; and now ‘in dulci 
otio feriarum Paschalium,” he has reduced to order the notes he made; and 
he hopes that the form in which he issues them “alii sic interpretentur, si 
quid boni afferre potuerim, Tuum id esse, qui vel ipse inveneris vel docte 
dubitando auctor mihi fueris ut investigarem quae pertinaci cura indagari posse 
viderentur. Meum autem id omne erit, in quo a vero aberravero. Nec certe 
Te in communionem meotum 7apopaudtwv assumere volui, sed cum Te palam 
alloquor et coram Musarum matre, apud omnes qui haec legent, profiteri mihi 
videor quanti Te faciam, cuius singulares animi ingeniique dotes statim 
suspicere coepi, postquam fors nos una in hanc almam Musarum sedem detulit, 
ubi post varios casus et tot discrimina rerum, quae uterque nostrum expertus 
est, lassis maris viaeque tandem ab illis malis otium conceditur.” The former 
portion of this article is devoted chiefly to the determination of the probable 
dates of the letters, the earliest of them being No. 53, ‘Ad Iamblichum.’ 
Naber makes no sarcastic remarks on the reverence of Julian for this man. 
“Hunc philosophum quanti Imperator fecerit, ubique apparet. Hic est 6 
qui eum Ta dtAocodiay dia TOV Adywv and 
of whom “ profitetur se sequi véa ixvy avdpdc, bv peta Geode ’Apioro- 
kai TlAdtwv ayatai te Te.” The ecstatic passage which Cobet 
quotes is cited also here. The letter which excited such enthusiasm was the 
reply of Iamblichus to one in which Julian described the difficulties of his 
journey from Milan to Nicomedia, dé trepBodac Kai Kivdivorc 
kai tac Tlavvoviag tig Gvw tov Kata Tov Kadynddviov 
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uvpiac 67 Kai cuugopdc. There are many interesting remarks in 
this part of the paper in regard to Julian’s decree, by which, as Gibbon says, 
‘the Christians were directly forbidden to teach; they were indirectly forbidden 
to learn; since they would not frequent the schools of the Pagans’; of George, of 
Cappadocia, “ Episcopum Arianum et nequam, in cuius tutela hodie Anglia 
est,” and of Athanasius. But the whole is rather confused, perhaps unavoid- 
ably. The latter part of the paper contains conjectural emendations of the 
text, of which some are very probable. “In edicto 42 Imperator Christianos 
rhetores et sophistas comparat cum perfidis cauponibus of uadcora 
boa Itane Equidem intelligam: éra- 
vovorv, Laudat venales qui vult extrudere merces.” Meministine, mi Pier- 
sone, quum legebamus Epist. 57? Scribit Julianus ad Elpidium: rH pév row 
ypaéumatoc Bpaxityte ovyyvounv véipe, toig dé juac apeiBeobar 
Nemo pro brevi epistula brevem epistolam postulat, sed rogare solemus ut 
amicus dummodo possit cumulate gratiam rependat. Etiam Julianus contentus 
erit, si Elpidius tribus verbis rescripserit, sed literae quo longiores eo gratiores 
erunt . . . Itaque satis apud nos constabat corruptum esse Toi¢ icovc, et quae- 
rebamus remedium. Tum Tu, Quin legimus, inquis, roi¢ coi¢ dé aueiBeobar 
katéxvet, Atavus tuus non melius collimasset.” ‘ Meminit Imperator se olim 
cum Themistio una Athenis fuisse, p. 253°b: dinynudtwr 
sed dipyquata fabellae sunt et recordabatur 
The conjecture of éwpdxec for érerpayer, p. 273 a, and of imoyaivie Kapivoi 
for id rai¢ kapivorc, p. 341 c, seem very happy. 


Pp. 411-420 contain notes by J. J. Cornelissen on Halm’s edition of Vel- 
leius Paterculus. Some thirty passages are commented on and corrected with 
greater or less probability. The first note is on i. 11, 6, where it is said that 
among other elements of felicity Metellus enjoyed principale in republica fasti- 
gium extentumque vitae spatium et acres innocentesque pro republica cum inimicis 
contentivnes : “ fieri non potest, ut Velleius contentiones, a Metello pro repub- 
lica habitas, uno tenore acres appellarit et innocentes, quorum nominum alte- 
rum reprehensionem, laudem alterum continet. Ideo autem beatum Metellum 
praedicavit quod religioso animo et integrocum adversariis contendisset; quam 
ob rem corrigendum est sanctas innocentesque, quibus utrisque adiectivis quae 
ad hominis naturam et ingenium proprie pertinent, usitato more in rem ab eo 
peractam transferuntur.” The following is more probable: 24, 3. Stdla com- 
positis transmarinis rebus, cum adeum ... legati Parthorum venissent et in iis 
guidam magi ex notis corporis respondissent caelestem eius vitam et memoriam 
futuram ... “inepte scriptum est Sullae vitam caelestem futuram. Vera 
et genuina lectio est caelestem et divinam eius memoriam futuram. Cf. 

Cic. Phil. v. 23: illas caelestes divinasque legiones copngermantte ibid. xii. 8, 

ipsa illa Martia, caelestis et divina legio.” 


Cobet next gives some notes (pp. 421-432), de locis nonnullis apud Porphy- 
rium Tep. Tov éupbyov P. 15. Znuiag étagav oi ovvEIAOre¢ 
“ Reiskius, quo nemo est in indagandis et corrigendis librorum mendis perspi- 
cacior, in re grammatica, ut saepe vidimus, plumbeus est. Optime sciebat Jer- 
spicere Graece dici ovvopay, sed serio credebat ‘ consuesse veteres ovveddc¢ pro ovv- 
usurpare.’ Noli credere, sed restitue ovvIAONrec. Perfrequens in libris 
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MSS haec confusio.” P. 35. re Tica yh Kal TeTELvOr, 
“Nemo bonus et probatus scriptor xataAfperar passivo sensu accipit, ut sit 
occupabitur, non occupabit, Est in usu futuri passivi forma brevior rifoopat, 
Enrhoopuat, Enudcouat, in quibus verbis forma eadem non habet activam 
notionem. igitur dicendum, non dkotcovar, quoniam akobooua: est 
audiam, Eadem de causa dicebant, non et yeAacbjoo- 
pat non yehéoouat, et non In talibus veteres non pec- 
cant, sed veterum sero nati imitatores etiam in his impingere solent.” One long 
note is on Porphyry’s fondness for etymology: “saepe videbis Porphyrium etymo- 
logiarum morbo et insania laborare, et quidquid in buccam venerit pro certo 
ponere. . . dpaxeiv igitur neque PAérevw significat et multo minus 0d BAérevv, et 
nihil interest inter dpaxeiv et ideiv, quamobrem alia quaerenda est etymologia, 
quam indagabunt alii, namque equidem omnem hanc venationem esse arbitror 


Pp. 433-448 contain notes by Cobet de locis guibusdam in Aeliani Varia 
Historia, He begins: aut incredibilis inscitia aut turpissima adulatio Philos- 
trati fuit qui . . . de Aeliano haec sustinuit scribere: ‘Pwyaiog pév jv, 
Gorep oi év th uecoyeia ’AOnvaio: . . . Nihil est Atticae dialecto dis- 
similius quam Aeliani oratio, indigesta farrago ex verbis et locutionibus modo 
Homericis, modo Tragicis, modo Atticis, modo Ionicis, modo vulgaribus et 
e trivio sumtis consarcinata ... Aelianus ipse credebat se admirabili ora- 
tione ac stilo uti, sed quia non omnes ea admirabantur ita se consolatus est 
ut diceret sua scripta non nisi eruditis auribus placere posse . . . Aeliani 
sermo utpote omni genere ornamentorum distinctus ab ipso dicebatur 7’ Aovvfy¢ 
id est Kal quemadmodum 76 est pcKpo- 
Kat Kai evxatagpévytov.” Many illustrations of all this 
are given. i 21. dé&av pév aréotecdAe TO Tlépoy “ Boni scriptores 
pro adorantis speciem praebere dicebant défav mapéxerv, sed Aeliano, 
qui sectatur, suus error relinquendus est.” ii 11: uf Ti oot 
dre Kai ceuvov vidév éyevducba év TH Biw; “ Latinum est, non Graecum ; 
num quid te poenitet? Graece eo sensu usurpatur péudecbar.” iii 3: mad 6 
TH tov orégavov, Bis 6 erravit: qui corvonam im- 
ponit capiti alterius dicitur orépavov TIEPIriGévac rive, qui suo orégavov 
In his Graeci numquam peccant, Graeculi semper.” iii 40: éo dé Td bvoya 
(oi Tirvpor) éx Tepetioudtur, oi¢ xaipovor, dé ard Tov oeonpévat, 
dé axd Tov oiAdaivev, “Satis ferax est nostra aetas etymologiarum, quae nec 
coelum nec terram tangunt, sed nemo in hoc genere stoliditatis palmam Graeculis 
praeripit. Quid est absurdius quam Tirvpor éx tov Tepetioudtwr?” 


This part ends with a note by Mr. Postgate on Sall. Jug. 53, 4, in which he 
proposes to emend ‘at Romani quamquam itinere atque opere castrorum et 
proelio fessi LAETIQUE ERANT,’ which the best MSS give, by reading fessi, /aett 


quierant. C. D. Morris, 


RHEINISCHES MusEuUM, XX XVII 3. 


I. pp. 321-42. F. Biicheler. Coniectanea. A series of condensed paragraphs. 
The first treats of Scribonius Largus, to whom the further name of Designatianus 
is sometimes falsely given, especially of his relations to Callistus, the freedman 
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and secretary of Claudius Caesar. Scribonius was, perhaps, of Sicilian birth, 
was a pupil of the younger Trypho, and his book was published in the year 
47 or 48. The second note treats a couple of epigrams by Sophronius of 
Damascus, Archbishop of Jerusalem, who died A. D. 638. Ina third note B. 
retracts the view expressed NRM. XXXV, p. 69, touching the date of Martyrius, 
author of the tract ‘de B et V,” in the seventh volume of Keil’s Gramm. 
Latini. This Martyrius quotes a certain Memnonius, smnis hominem facundiae 
iudicem ; and probably Memnonius is no other than the father of Agathias 
(Anth, Pal. VII 552). Martyrius, then, is a writer of the sixth century. The 
next paragraph restores the record of a terrible earthquake by which the town 
of Tralles was destroyed, a. u. c. 727. Augustus was called upon for aid and 
gave it freely. The event seems to have made a great impression upon 
Horace. See Carm. III 3,7, and 134. The fifth group of notes deals with 
Phaedrus; the sixth with Columella and his kinsman Moderatus,the Pythagorean 
philosopher. In the seventh the Greek inscription quoted by Pliny (H. N. 
VII 210), is restored thus: 


Navoixparne avéBero tHe Arde 


In the eighth paragraph B, gives his readings of the Greek verses quoted in the 
metrical epitome of Marius Plotius Sacerdos. Finally he discusses a joke in 
the accounts of the Delphian priests. An inscription, of about 180 B. C., 
records among the temple records a ¢cdA7 kapvwr#. The same vessel is recorded 
later, about A. D. 300, as a éyovoa Tlepodv mpdowra, a strange 
discrepancy, to be thus explained. The xapta was a kind of nut-tree introduced 
into Greece from Persia and sometimes called Ilepovxj, At some time a priest 
or a scribe, ignorant of this sort of nuts, hearing or reading of the vessel as 
éxovoav Ilepouxd, amplified the into rpéowra, These same nuts 
were called BaoiAuxkd, The verses quoted by Macrobius Sat. III 18, 12, are 
to be corrected as follows: admiscet bacam : Bacidéwe haec nomine partim, partim 
Persica, quod nomen fit denique, fertur propterea. 


2. pp. 343-54. P.J. Meier. The Arrangement of Figures in the Repre- 
sentations of Single Combat on the Older Greek Vases. A discussion of 
archaeological details. 


3- pp. 355-72. Th. Bergk. The Chronology of Artaxerxes Ochos. Com- 
municated by A. Schaefer. A discussion of the disputed dates of this difficult 
period. Of the three fragmentary Athenian inscriptions relating to Orontes 
(CIA, II 108), B. thinks that those designated by Kohler as B and C indicate 
a state of political relations quite different from that of the year to which A 
belongs (Ol. 107, 3). He fixes upon Ol]. 104, 4, as the date of B. Of a good 
deal of interest is the view taken of an episode in the life of Aristotle. It is 
well known that after the downfall of Hermeias, Aristotle took refuge in 
Lesbos. B. thinks that his stay there was short; that he soon went to Athens 
and began lectures on rhetoric and other subjects; that it was the reputation 
thus acquired in Athens which led Philip to select Aristotle as tutor for the 
young Alexander ; that Isocrates was unpleasantly affected by this rivalry of a 
younger man, and gave vent to his feeling, though without naming names, in 
Panath. §§ 16-34. 
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4. pp 373-96. W. Deecke. Notes on the Interpretation of the Messapian 
Inscriptions. Continued from XXXVI 576 ff. In this number forms of the 


genitive case are examined. 


5. pp. 397-416. A.Kalkmann. On the éxdpdoecc of the elder Philostratos. 
It has been proved that Philostratos, in his descriptions, often followed the 
earlier poets. But he did not confine himself to materials upon which the 
poets had worked. K.’s analysis reveals extensive use of various sorts of 
learned literature. Is it then to be assumed that the painters, whose pictures 
Philostratos assumes to describe, went in search of subjects to those same 
various sorts of literature? That is highly improbable. “ It is incredible that 
‘the sophist trusted his powers of invention so little as to confine himself to 
existing pictures, as incredible as that he would, had he attempted a collection 
of love-letters, have based the work on existing letters. He must have known 
very well how much harder it is to describe pictures than to imagine them, 
especially if he were disposed to make the latter operation easy by borrowing 
from many books.” Such correspondences with actual works of art as may 
occur prove only what might be assumed without proof, viz. that Philostratos 
used his reminiscences of such works as freely as he used whatever else he 
found useful, much as a rhetorician, in composing controversiae, might use his 
recollections of actual cases in the courts. The story of the gallery at Naples 
is all a fiction of the study, an invention of the rhetorical fancy. But in 
publishing such inventions, Philostratos only followed the well-understood 
custom of his time: so far was he from any intention to deceive that he 

omitted to invent painters’ names and other like details. 


6. pp. 417-24. O.Ribbeck. Marginalia to the Truculentus. A series of 
peculiarly taking corrections. R. begins by remarking that in a text so sadly 
out of order as that of the Truculentus, too much must not be expected from 
minute study of the letters; that the thought, the grammar, the metre, often 
furnish the only possible clew to the reading. But still there are indications 
in the MSS of genuine readings which Schoell (the general character of whose 
work is praised) has passed over. R. writes in 172, 4am enim optumust amicus. 
In 313, tam guidem enim hercle ibo. And in 733 he does not like to give up the 
repeated enim, in which the MSS agree. The case of 300 is peculiar: here 
the hominem of the Palatini is a corruption of enim, and the homo of the 
Ambrosianus is a correction of hominem. In all these,and many other cases, enim 
is a particle which demands the assent of the person addressed—an ‘ of course,’ 
or a ‘you know.’ In 257 R. writes, mumne ego videor tu tibi? In 266, guia enim 
trucu (i. ¢. truncum) me lentum nominas. In 330 (this time acting upon the 
supposition of deeper corruptions), properet, tandem satis ut laverit. In 363 
elim, si possit. DIN. puere, soleas cedo mihi. In 521, celebrandam ob rem. In 
565, misere pessum it, regarding perit asa gloss. In 583, /ubet auferri intro huc, 
mi Cuame. In 584, ecquid auditis? haec facite quae imperat, the rhythm being 
necessarily Cretic. In 890, sicin éum ipsa adire cupis? at recta ad nos (or med) 
ttiner tenet. In 926, mortuam hercle medi satiust. The restoration of 939-40 is 

at once peculiarly ingenious and peculiarly convincing: verum nunc saltem a 
labro, si amas, dan tu mihi de tuis delictis psomi aliquid pausillulum? PHR. 
Quid id ita a labrost quod dem dic. In 951, age prior weipO Tt. In 958, the cum 
of the MSS only needs to be changed to ¢um, and in the following verse the 
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proper remedy is to supply missing words thus: ego posterior ? tantum qui dedi ? 
R. agrees with Schdéll (and Biicheler) in bracketing 280-90, but thinks the 
interpolation extends through 294. This group of verses falls into three parts: 
280-85 were designed for insertion after 269; 286-90 and 291-94 are both 
abbreviations of the passage following 268. It must be inferred from the name 
of the play that the role of the Truculentus had more importance than appears 
from our texts. But even in dealing with our texts we must see that something 
is wrong with the beginning of Act III, Sc. 2. Stratu-lax would hardly declare 
as he does (672-73), the change that has come over him, had not Phronesium 
in some way reminded him of his earlier behavior. Such a reminder may be 
found in 675, where tuam exspecto, rus, truculentiam should be read. The order 
of the verses will be 672, 675, 673, 674, 676. Another transposition is proposed 


in the final scene, as follows: 929, 935-38, 933, 934, 930-32, 939. And 937 
belongs to Strabax, not Stratophanes. 


7. pp. 425-33. L. Jeep. A Determination of the Period at which Zosimos 


lived. The time fixed upon is the beginning of the fifth century, the date of 
death about 425. 


8. pp. 434-47. A. Ludwich. Notes on the Homeric Allegories of Herakleitos. 
Several pages are given to the important various readings of an Oxford MS, 
No. 298, of the Library of New College. This MS has supplied the means of 
correcting the text of a number of fragments of Greek poets. Archil. fr. 54 
is quoted with the words dpa yrpai dphév, The true reading is doubtless 
Tvpai’, Archil. fr. 136 is quoted in the form ¢iua not uppiwr. 
Alkaios fr. 19 begins rd & aire TH véuw oreixet, a text which seems 
only to need an infinitesimal correction, thus: T@ mporépw véuw. Alkaios fr. 
79, Pind. fr. 245 (Bergk), BAnxpov yiveobar veixeoc, not 
yiverat. Sophokles fr. 359 (Nauck), the MS has KexAnuévyv, the subscript iota 


being here, as elsewhere, omitted. A few other points treated in this paper 
seem too minute for a report. 


9. pp. 448-64. L. Holzapfel. The Athenian Treatment of Mytilene after 
the Revolt of 428-7. Miiller-Striibing, in his Studies of Thucydides, argued 
that the story of the execution of more than a thousand leaders in the revolt 
at Mytilene (Thuc. III 50) could not possibly be true; that the little paren- 
thetical statement of the number in that passage must be an interpolation 
inserted by some “ bloodthirsty grammarian.” Ina review of Miiller-Striibing’s 
book, H. Schiitz has proposed to avoid the difficulties by assuming that the 
number given in the text of Thucydides is due to a corruption of A’ into A. 
Holzapfel treats Miiller-Stribing with great respect, but attempts a detailed 
refutation of both the views stated. Miiller-Striibing lays great stress upon 
the fact that this wholesale butchery is not mentioned anywhere in ancient 
literature save in the one passage of Thucydides, although it is easy to find 
many passages in which much is made of Athenian cruelty, and the striking 
instances—all or nearly all less striking than this—are quoted. This argument, 
in H.’s view, leses all its force, if we examine the speech of Gylippos at 
Syracuse, during the discussion about the treatment of the Athenian prisoners, 
reported by Diodoros, XIII 30, 4 ff. In the report of this speech it is very 
probable that Diodoros borrowed from Ephoros. The words éwyixavto roi¢ 
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év th méAet Katacgdgac may be an abridgment of something like Mur:Aqvaiwv 
ob¢ elyov év TH éEYydicavto Kataogdgac in Ephoros, But why 
is it not at least quite as probable that the words roi¢ év tH méAec point to a 
distinction made in the original Athenian decree between those concerned in 
or connected with the defence of Mytilene on the one hand, and the outside 
Lesbians who had kept clear of the revolt on the other? In general I cannot 
think that H. succeeds in seriously diminishing the very great force of Miiller- 
Striibing’s argument. It must be remembered that Gylippos was making an 
appeal to the ignorance and prejudice and passion of a multitude remote from 
Athens; that he speaks of an event long past; and that his statement, as it 
stands in Diodoros, is literally true. That he concealed an important part of 
the truth is not surprising: to say things precisely true so far as the letter goes 
with the deliberate intention of producing an impression flatly and entirely 
false, is a trick not even yet entirely disused by those who have occasion to 
delude the uninstructed. H. discusses the history of the whole transaction, 
and all his views and remarks certainly deserve careful consideration. 


10. pp. 465-84. Miscellany. E. Rohde adds a note to his paper on the 
Sardinian Sleepers, XX XV 157 ff., reported in this Journal, II 123. K. Fuhr 
communicates certain facts hitherto unnoticed, touching the stichometric marks 
in the Cod. Urbinas of Isocrates. J. Baunack writes of glosses in Hesychios, 
which are of linguistic importance, and of the formation of Greek proper 
names. Under the first head he examines particularly the thematic forms of 
eit as they occur in Byzantine dictionaries and in the inscriptions. He collects 
the following, which belong to two different forms of the root: Pres. ind. act. 
iw, lw; ; mpooier, aviet, imegiet, imamier; eiciovow, Pres. mid. 
dtierat; torro, Imperative, ie, ei, Imperf. act. qe, 
me; youev; elev, xateiev; ei; tov, ie, iov, Imperf. mid. éveiro, eiciovro, The 
gloss dviypov' axdGaprov furnishes a desired instance of the preservation of the 
guttural in the root of viftw, The note on proper names begins with a discussion 
of Anufrnp. This was explained (exceptionally) in antiquity as a short form of 
Anpuouhenp. B, adopts and defends the explanation. This kind of shortening 
he calls “ syllabic hyphaeresis,” and gives numerous instances of it in other 
proper names, and also instances of various other usual modes of shortening. 
H. Usener calls attention to the date of the closing of the imperial gladiatorial 
schools as given in ecclesiastical chronicles found at Benevento and at Cologne. 
The date is A. D. 399. Gladiators, of course, still continued to exist for a 
time, and gladiatorial games were not stopped until several years later. R. 
Foerster gives two or three pages of “atacta philologica et archaeologica.” 
Th. Aufrecht discusses briefly the etymology of orvmare, The notion of adorn- 
ment is no more original here than in xooyeiv, How any one should ever 
have thought of connecting it with Skt. varna, which means color, and nothing 

else, is hard to see. The primitive meaning of the verb is equip, fitly arrange ; 


and the root is the same as that of apapioxecy, aprivery, and Lat. ars, artus, armus, 
J. H. WHEELER, 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


A list of the text-editions and translations of the Eddas has been prepared 
by Mr. Thorwald Solberg, of the Library of Congress, and published in the 
Winter Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. Mr. Solberg intends hereafter 
to print a complete catalogue of the Edda literature, and will be glad to 
receive corrections or additions. His address is Anacostia, near Washington, 


D.C. 


From the first of January, 1885, the Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 
edited by WILHELM HIRSCHFELDER, with the assistance of GEORG ANDRESEN 
and HERMANN HELLER—a valuable periodical to those who wish to keep 
abreast of the progress of classical philology—will be published by R. 
Gaertner’s Verlag (H. Heyfelder), Berlin, S. W. Hagelsbergerstrasse 44. 4.50 
mark for 3 mos. Specimen copies gratis. 


The Berliner Wochenschrift, edited by CHk. BELGER, O. SEYFFERT, and K. 


THIEMANN (Berlin, Calvary & Co.), began its fifth year January 3, 1885, and 
promises to maintain the position it has held as a record of the philological 
work of the day. The opening number contains contributions by such men as 
ROSCHER, WECKLEIN, MEISTER, FURTWANGLER, SCHRADER and GEMOLL, and 


comes up to the standard of a tpéowrov tyAavyéc. 


The second volume of the 7vansactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
edited by J. P. PosrGaTE (London, Triibner & Co., 1883), ought to have been 
noticed long since, although the delay is not so great as might be supposed 
from the date. The principal paper On words connected with the Vine in Latin 
and the Neo-Latin Dialects, by PRINCE L. L. BONAPART, is published in concert 
with the Philological Society in London. 

Mr. SWEET has something to say on the not unfamiliar subject of Spelling 
Reform, and while awaiting the universal alphabet, urges a modest beginning. 

Mr. HENRY JACKSON has discovered sundry tou@vta miuata in Plato’s 
Phaedo. 

Mr. WALTER LEAF refers the disputed element in ayugcyvpecc to yin, “ crook,” 
“curve” (comp. ybadov), hence with a “crook“on both sides.” dayugiyvoc, 
used some eight or nine times in Homer as an epithet of the spear, he explains 
“ bending both ways,” and augiéAcooa, as ‘ wheeling round doth ways, 7. e. easily 
steered, handy.’ 

Mr. HERMAN HAGER publishes a notice of Richard Croke, a famous English 
Hellenist, who did much to advance the cause of Greek letters in Northern 
Germany during the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
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Mr. Rosy has some notes on the Roman Survey of Public Land. 
MEssrs. RIDGEWAY, POSTGATE, and JACKSON discuss certain passages of 
Aristotle's Politics. 

The Proceedings appended to the Zyvansactions are of varied interest, and 
the Reviews take up Homer in 1881-2 (W. LEAF), Plato in England (1881-2) 
(R. D. Hicks), Virgil in 1881-2 (HENRY NETTLESHIP), Propertius in 1881-2 
(J. P. PostGATE), Topographical Investigations in Greece and Western Asia 
1881-2 (H. F. Tozer). ZUuUPITZA contributes the review of English Etymology 
during the same period. Indexes to both volumes supply a help that should 


never be withheld. 


The last quarter has brought to the table of this Journal three contributions 
to the literature of Aischylos—the critical edition of WECKLEIN, the text- 
edition of WEIL, and the school-edition of the Choephoroi, by SIDGWICK. 

1. Aeschyli Fabulae cum lectionibus et scholiis Codicis Medicei et in 
Agamemnonem Codicis Florentini ab HIERONYMO VITELLI denuo collatis. 
Edidit N. WECKLEIN. Volumen Primum, Textus, Scholia, Apparatus Criticus, 
Volumem Alterum, Appendix Coniecturas virorum Doctorum minus certas 
continens. Berlin, Calvary & Co.,1885. It is hard to exaggerate the importance 
of this edition. Not only does it contain a careful collation of the Mediceus, 
a piece of work that was much needed, not only does it present us with the 
results of Wecklein’s long and thoughtful study of the text, but it gives a 
complete magazine of conjectures to Aischylos, which will save future students 
much trouble in many ways, and furnish the textual critic with the full material 
for his work. In surveying this monument of his own industry, the editor 
says, ‘si cetera mea Aeschylea nihil profuisse videantur, id certe profuisse 

contenderim, et qui harum rerum peritus est, eum miraturum esse puto, tot 
grana aurea ex recrementis eruta esse.’ In the same spirit Mr. Sidgwick says, 
‘a prolonged study of the various editions only strengthens the conviction that 
the text is constantly improving, and that even the wildest emenders almost 
invariably make discoveries of permanent value.’ It seems hardly fair that 
scholars should publish conjectures in which they do not believe themselves, 
and which they put forth with the vague hope that somebody will be found to 
accept or confirm their fancies; but once published, conjectures belong to the 
literature of the subject, and Wecklein’s editorial sun shines alike on the apt 
and the inept. After all no one can measure the suggestiveness of blunders, 

2. Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana. Aeschyli 
Tragoediae, edidit HENRICUS WEIL. This handy text-edition, by the eminent 
Hellenist, will be very acceptable. In the Praefatio M, Weil defines his critical 
views, and while he does not dispute the primacy of the Mediceus, he gives 
some weight to the more recent codices in the Prometheus, Septem and Persae. 
Of course, in the greater part of the Agamemnon, where the Mediceus deserts 
him, he has recourse to the Florentinus. Corrupt passages that make no sense 
are marked for the sake of beginners, who often lack the courage to despair, 
and conjectures are sometimes added for the sake of bridging over the gaps. 

A list of the variations from the Mediceus, with a selection of conjectures of 

various scholars, is a welcome addition, and yet does not transcend the bounds 

that distinguish an elaborate critical edition from a text-edition for every 


day use. 
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3. Mr. SIDGWICK has tried his practised hand on a school-edition of the 
Choephoroi (Clarendon Press Series). If sixth-form boys read the Agamemnon 
and the Eumenides, it seems a pity to Mr. Sidgwick that they should not 
attempt the second of the series as well. Questions of textual criticism occupy 
a large part of the notes, as is almost unavoidable in the case of so corrupt a 
text, and one cannot help thinking that if Aischylos is to be read at all in 
schools, it would be better to have some such selection as Weil has given us in 
the ‘ Morceaux Choisis,’ published a few years since (Hachette et Cie, 1881). 
It was inevitable that the more advanced student, to whom Mr. Sidgwick has 
endeavored to be helpful, should have been more frequently present to his 
mind than the venturesome sixth-form boy, but the venturesome sixth-form boy 
is not wholly forgotten. We recognize the lively author of the Greek Prose 
Composition in the translation of Xa/xévrepoc as ‘ Copperguts,’ and forgive the 
rendering, but a teacher ought not to have allowed himself the English-French 
double-entendre, and a critic should not have misspelt the respected name 
Kirchhoff every time he has occasion to mention it, which is often. There are 
no metrical schemes, but we have instead an appendix, on what is called a 
‘remote deliberative’ or the use of the optative in questions in which the 
subjunctive or the optative with dv would be expected, a special class which 
Mr. Sidgwick strangely thinks has been rather overlooked, and another in which 
he proves very unnecessarily that iva, o¢ and é7w¢ with the ind. after unreal 
clauses are really final. But apart from similar matters of detail, and apart from 
the scrappiness of the get-up, which is a very common fault in English school- 
books, the edition will be found very serviceable by the beginner in Aischylos. 


Mr. Scort’s rhymed version of the Eclogues of Vergil (7he Eclogues of 
Vergil, translated into English verse. By E. J. L. Scott, M. A., Oxon. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1884), seems to be a curious attempt 
to reproduce by vers de société, half Queen Anne, half nineteenth century— 
if the latter half means anything—the artificiality of Vergil, as the translator 
understands it. Some of the rhymes are very deft, the translation is often 
oddly and yet not infelicitously close, and the language is a mixture of the 
conventional poetic dialect and the most colloquial modernisms. We have 
‘aerial field,’ ‘ benny laddie,’ ‘ scrannel straw’ and ‘I wis,’ side by side with 
‘fancy pigeons,’ ‘slums,’ ‘give in’ and ‘cry off our bet.’ It is impossible 
to suppose that there is no meaning in this salad of styles, but ‘that 
meaning will hardly be acceptable to the lover of Vergil. All the Eclogues 
are rendered into octosyllabic verse except the fourth, which, in con- 
formity with the ‘paullo maiora canamus,’ rises to Popian heroics. Mr. 
Scott’s verse, as measured by higher standards, lacks pliability and ease. 
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Braunholtz (E.) Die erste nichtchristliche Parabel d. Barlaam u. Josaphat, 
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Brauns (Jul.) Ub. Quelle u. Entwicklung der altfranzésischen Cancun de 
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Leipzig, 7. O. Weigel. In Leinw. cart. m. 5. 

Bruck (Sylvius). Quae veteres de Pelasgis tradiderint. Diss. gr. 8, 60S. 
Breslau, 
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Denkmialern bearb. 1 HAlfte. Mit 20 Holzschn. u.1 Steintaf. gr. 8, vii, 280 
S. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Verl. m.6. 

Burkhard (K.) Die Kagmirer Cakuntala-Handschrift. Mit 3 Taf. [Aus 
“ Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8,162S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in 
Comm. m. 4. 

Busch (Wilh.) De bibliothecariis Alexandrinis qui feruntur primis. Diss. 
gr.8,56S. Leipzig, Fock, m. 1.50. 

Caesaris (C. Julii). Commentarii de bello gallico. In usum scholarum rec. et 
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Gitlbauer. Pars I [I-V]. 8, vii, 130 u. W6rterverz.114 S. Freiburg i. Br., 
Herder. m. 1.20. 
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Carstens (C.) De accusativi usu Euripideo. Diss. gr. 8, 85 S. Jena, 
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Catonis (M. Porci). De agri cultura liber, M. Terenti Varronis rerum 
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Wiss.”] Lex.-8,92S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm. m. 1.40. 
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Halis Sax, 1883. Leipzig, Fock. m.1. 
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Heidler (Thdr.) De compositione metrica Promethei fabulae Aeschyleae 
capitaIV. Diss. gr.8,46S. Breslau, Ader. m. 1. 
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Paucker (C.) Supplementum lexicorum latinorum, Fasc. 5. gr. 8,S. 385-464. 
Berlin, Calvary & Co., 1885. (a) m. 3. 
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Studien. gr. 8, vi, 247S. Miinchen, 7h, Ackermann. m. 6. 
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Phaedri Augusti Liberti fabulae Aesopiae. Ed, Alex. Riese. Ed. ster. 
gr. 8,x, 72S. Leipzig, B. Tauchnilz, 1885. m.—45. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift f. das klass. Alterthum. Hrsg. von Ernst v. Leutsch. 
5 Suppl.-Bd. Hft. gr. 8. Géitingen, Dieterich’s Verl. m. 4. Inhalt: 
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(Schluss-)Lfg. gr. 4, vi u. S. 617-691. Berlin, Abenheim. a m. 1.25. 

Schénfeld (Geo.) De Taciti studiis Sallustianis. Diss. gr. 8, 59 S. Leipzig, 
Fock. m. 1. 

Seelmann (Emil). Die Aussprache d. Latein nach physiologisch-historischen 
Grundsatzen. gr. 8, xv, 397S. Heilbronn, Henninger, 1885. m. 8. 

Servii Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergiliicarmina commentarii, recensuerunt 
Geo. Thilo et Herm. Hagen. Vol. II, fasc. 2. In Aeneidos libros IX-XII 
commentarii. gr. 8,x u. S. 307-650. Leipzig, Zeudner. m. to. (I et II, m. 44.) 

Spiro (Frdr.) De Euripides Phoenissis. Inest tabula. gr. 8,665. Berlin, 
Weidmann. m. 2. 

Sternkopf (Wilh.) Quaestiones chronologicae de rebus a Cicerone ab ann. 
704 et 705 gestis. gr.8,70S. Marburg, Z/wert’s Verl. m. 1.20. 
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gr. 8,64S. Zerbst, Zeidler. m. 1.25. 
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Akadem. Buchh, 1.20. 
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Millendorff. 7 Hft. gr. 8. Berlin, Weidmann. m. 7. (I-7, m. 30.40.) 
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xi, 426 S. 

Weise (Rich.) Vindiciae Iuvenalianae. Diss. gr. 8, 69 S. Halis Sax. 
Leipzig, Fock. m.1. 
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ad Heynium scriptae. gr. 8, viii, 307 S. Halle, Buchh. d. Waisenhauses. 
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Wiilcker (Rich.) Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsachsischen Litteratur. 
gr. 8,1 Halfte,240S. Leipzig, Veit & Co,, 1885. m. 10. 

Zingerle (Ign.) Diu Zitelése. gr. 8,21 S. Innsbruck, Wagner. m. 1.20. 
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Castellani (C.) Le biblioteche nell’ antichita dai tempi pil remoti alla fine 
dell’ imperio romano d’Occidente. Bologna, 1884. 16mo, xxiv, 60 pp. m. 2. 
Moise (Gi.) Regole ed osservazioni della lingua italiana. Firenze, 1884. 
8vo, xxxvii, 686 pp. m. 6.50. 
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Aeschylus, Choephoroi. With Introduction and Notes. By A. Sidgwick, 
M.A. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1884. 

Aeschyli Fabulae cum lectionibus et scholiis Codicis Medicei et in 
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CORRECTIONS. 


. 11. The second quotation from Maximianus should have begun v. 37: 


Nec memorare pudet turpesque reuoluere uestes, 
Immo etiam gaudens imputat illa mihi. 

Pro te susceptos iuuat, inquit, ferre dolores i 
Tu pretium tanti dulce cruoris eris. 

Sit modo certa fides atque inconcussa uoluntas, 
Quae nihil imminuit passio, nulla fuit. 


. 278, line 22 from bottom, read ‘ KvICALA and SCHENKL.’ 
- 342, line 18 from top, read ‘G, W. Nitzsch.’ 

- 350, line 18 from top, for ‘ hear,’ read ‘ have.’ 

. 400, line 14 from top, for ‘ given,’ read ‘ gives.’ 

15 from bottom, for ‘ V,’ read ‘IV.’ 

- 444, line 12 from top, “Opare, read ‘Opare. 

- 544, line 2 from bottom, for ‘ paullo,’ read ‘ paulo.’ 
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ed, by Wecklein, 543 
ed. by Weil, 543 
Allen-Hadley’s Greek grammar, 400 
Auuinson, F. G., Review of Hépken, 
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Anglia, Report of, 375-9 
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tion, 220-27 
dirhem, value of, 396 
Dodona, An inscription of, 85-6 
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Eddas, bibliography, 542 
Edward (the ballad), 474 
Egyptians, No iron among early, 531 
Electra of Sophokles and the E. of Euripi- 
des, 265 
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imianus, I-15; 145-63 
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Emerson, ALFrepD, Report of Kies- 
eritzky’s Athena Parthenos der 
Ermitage, 267-9 

Review of Krumbacher's Geschichte 


der Griechischen Sprache, 509-13 
Endinger Judenspiel, 258 
English Dictionary, Philological Society’s, 

361-6 

Ephraen, St,, 204 
Eudokia, wife of Theodosius II, her 

poetry, 115 

Violarium of, 114 


Euripides : 
Andromache, time of the composition of, 390 


Electra, 265 
. Phaethon, reconstruction of, 389 
Europe, Original population of, 532 
exceeding, exceedingly, 448 
Excluded third, 390 
extreme, extremely, 449 
Fause Knight, 470 
first, firstly, 449 
Florus, Lucan, as a source of, 112 
Forster and Koschwitz, Altfranzésisches 
Ubungsbuch, 245-8 


FroTHiInGHAM, A. L., Jr., Baalim and 


Ashtaroth in the Old Testament, 325-30 
Syriac Literature and Culture, 200-20 
Sull, fully, 450 
Surfur and cantabrum, 392 
J. M., Brief mention, sundry 
notices, 397-400 
Report of Anglia, 375-79 
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lish Dictionary, 361-66 
Toller-Bosworth’s Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary, 359-61 
Gil Brenton, 471 
GILpERSLEEVE, B. L., Friedrich Ritschl, 
339°55 
Gladiatorial schools closed 399 A. D., 541 
Glossary, Medico-botanical, of Siena, 390 
Gopparp, FARLEY Brown, Researches 
in the Cyrenaica, 31-53 
Goebel, Ueber tragische Schuld u. Siihne, 


373-4 
Goodwin on ovpBoddAarar dixac, 298 foll. 
gratia and causa, 231 
Greek : 
axoun, 511 
audryvjes and audiyvos, 543 
apa, 239 
yuri, yuvins, 512 
541 
évi, eis, ev, 241-2 


xatayeAav w. dat. impugned by Cobet, 385 


AuxaBas, 266 
Greek colony, Relation of to its mother 

city, 479-87 
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Hale, Horatio, Iroquois Book of Rites, 103 

Halikarnasos, not Halikarnassos, 261 
Hansen, v., and the lyric poetry of Medi- 

aeval Germany, 134 
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Harris, J. Renper, Review of Acta 

Thomae, ed. Max Bonnet, 99-101 
Review of Scrivener’s Introduction to 
the Criticism of the New Testament, 
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Wordsworth’s Old- Latin 
Biblical Texts, No.1, 93-6 
Haupt, Paut, Babylonian ‘ Woman’s 


Language,’ 68-84 
Hekataios, Cobet on, 259 
Herakleitos, fr. 36 (Bywater), 503 

Homeric allegories of, 540 

Hermes, Report on, 263-6; 388-91 
Herodotos, 1, 11, 51, 125, 148, 262-3 
2, 2, 3 15, 255 39s 147, 162, 380 

32 7 225 37 385 
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and Hekataios, 381 


Hewett, W. T., Review of Kluge’s 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der 


deutschen Sprache, 243 5 
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Hind Horn, 476 
Hindu Grammar, Study of, 279-97 
hirudo and sanguisuga, 392 
Historical present, Antiquity of, 240 
Homer, Aeolisms in, 521-26 
Honain ben Ishaq, 214 
Hopken on the Greek theatre, 252-6 
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Humpureys, M. W., Report of Revue 
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Philologus, 521-27 
Hunt’s Caedmon’s Exodus and Daniel, 108-10 


hybrida, Etymology of, 501-2 
-1anus, 232 
lliad, Relations of to Odyssey, 264 
Imperfect for aorist, 262 
Inscription of Dodona, 84-5 
Inscription, Palmyrene, 530 
Inscriptions, Sabean, 528 
on a talisman, 529 
Interrogative in indirect discourse in 
Latin, 123 
Iroquois Book of Rites, 101-2 
Isaac of Antioch, 204 
Italian city-colonists, 265 


Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Phil- 
ologie, 399 
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Journal Asiatique, Report of, 394-6 
Judenspiel, Endinger, 258 
Julian, the Emperor, Cobet on, 534 
Emendations of, 535 
Kieseritzky, Athena Parthenos, 267-9 
Kluge’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
deutschen Sprache, 243-5 
Kolbing’s Englische Studien, 126 
Kérting’s Ericyclopaedie u. Methodologie 
der Romanischen Philologie, 104-5 
Kreolische Studien, 248 


KviCala and Schenkl’s Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Graecorum et Romanorum, 278 
Kuhn’s Herkunft u, Sprache der trans- 


gangetischen Volker, 88-93 
Lakydes, Anecdote of, 263 
LamBERTON,W. A., Plato Gorgias, 497 A, 

356-8 
Latin, Rime in, 393 
latten == let, 471 
Launcelot, German prose-romances of, 131 
Lenormant’s work in inscriptions, 264 
Levy’s der Troubadour Bartolome Zorzi, 
107-8 
Lexicography Latin, The problems of, 114 
Lilly, John, Shakspere’s debt to, 128 
Lucan as historical source of Appian, 325-30 
of Florus, 112 
Luke, St.,in British Museum MS. Evan. 

604, 454-65 
Luther and the N, H. German, 132 foll. 
Macrobius, 3, 18, 12, ‘ 538 
marvellous, marvellously, 450 
Matthew, St., Examination of the Re- 

vision of, 417-53 
Maximianus, Elegies of, I-15; 145-63 
Medical Latin, 392 
Merriam, A. C., On an inscription of 

Dodona, 85-6 
mighty, mightily, 450 
m ithkal, value of, 396 
Mnemosyne, Report of, 259-63 ; 379-88 
modulabilis, 231 
Monro’s Homer’s Iliad, I-XII, 402 
Morris, C. D., Jurisdiction of the Athe- 

nians over their allies, 298-317 

Relation of a Greek colony to its 

mother city, 478-87 


Report of Mnemosyne, 259-63 ; 379-88 
Review of Humphreys on Thuk. 1, 12, 234-9 
Two papers by Karl Brugmann, 239-42 
Murray, J. A. H., Editor of Philological 
Society’s English Dictionary, 361 foll. 
Mytilene after the revolt of 428-7, Treat- 


ment of, 540 
Nahuatl-Spanish dialect of Nicaragua, 54-6 
Napier’s ed, of Wulfstan, 398 
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gogik, 120-23 
Nicaragua, Nahuatl-Spanish dialect of, 53-67 
ob and profpter, 230 
Orosius, King Alfred’s Vowel-length in, 318-24 
Orthographia Gallica, 


Otinel Romance, 127 
Packard, Lewis R., Necrology, 403-6 
Palmyrene inscription—its value, 530° 
pandus, 392 
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Perrin, B., Lucan as historical source 


for Appian, 325-30 
Phaethon-legend, 389 
Phenician monuments, Spurious, 395 
Philological Society’s English Dictionary, 

361-6 
Philologus, 524-7 
Philostratos the elder—éexgpacers of, 539 
Philoxenos of Hierapolis, 209 
Phonetic Law, 178-85 
Physiologus, The A. S., 374 
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497 A, 356-8 
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